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OF THE WEEK. 


—< 


NEWS 


This vote, of course, will diminish year by year. The 
smailer amounts needed for Mesopotamia and Palestine 
are All this, however, was expected. A 
really surprising fact is that the Board of Education 
is not so far asking for more. Optimists believe that 
Mr. Snowden, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, wil! not 
have to find more than £785,000,000, compared with the 
£816,000,000 for which Mr. Baldwin budgeted last year. 
It is possible that the Government have effected some 
economies of their own, but, of course, by far the greater 


a good sign. 


part of the reduction is due to an automatic cutting-down 
which has been going on since the War, and to special 
efforts which were made by Mr. Baldwin’s Government. 
Credit should be given where it Revenue 
come in well, and the Government are fortunate in being 


4 . 
is due. has 


| able to look forward to a realized surplus. 





* * * * 

If the times were normal, the much-afllicted taxpayer 
would be rejoicing in the confident expectation of a 
reduction in his taxes. But the times are not normal, 
and, further, we do not yet know enough about the 
present Government to predict what they are likely to 
do withasurplus. If they reduce taxes it may well be that 
they will reduce those on tea and entertainments, and give 
us a cheaper postage before they touch the Income Tax. 
But will the Government have any surplus after all, 
when they have provided for some of the schemes which 
they have foreshadowed? Will they not rather have fresh 
expenditure to meet at under the headings of 
housing, unemployment, and so forth ? 

* * * * 

On the whole we are inclined to think that Mr. Snowden, 
though he is a Socialist of the most severe order, will 
introduce a Budget not very different from what a 
Unionist Chancellor of the Exchequer would have framed. 
Ilis justification, of course, will be that he has not yet 
had time to change the situation, but must for the present 
aceept the conditions which he inherited. The special 


once 


| expenditure of the Government will no doubt be intro- 


: ipa Prime Minister is at present in the position of the | 
captain of a ship who has safely brought his vessel | 


through some brief but strong squalls, who sees 
\ at . 
wv athe 


ina calm patch. Of course 


distance 


much better than it seems likely to be, but 


be prepared for what may happen we must examine, 





bad 


forming on the horizon, but who is temporarily 
the threatening signs in 
may disperse, and the weather may be | 
in order to 


as 


they do at sea, both the barometer and the thermometer. 
There are both good and bad facts in the situation. 
First of all, the Government are happy in their Budget 


Pros pr cts, 


in the papers on Wednesday, 


lor next year show a reduction in expenditure on 1923-24 | 


of £24,260,027. It is also expected that there will 
saving on the Fighting Services of £6,500.000. 


would mean altogether a reduction of £31,000,000. 


* * * * 
Things may even be better than this, as there has 


According to figures which were published 
the Civil Service estimates 


be a 
This 


been 





ai appreciable amount of saving in various directions. | 
47,000,000 less is required by the Ministry of Pensions. 


' strike as the recent dockers’ 


duced in the form of supplementary estimates. We 
hope against hope, therefore, that Mr. Snowden will 
renut at least something of the excessive direct taxation. 
We are sure that the effect upon industry, which is doing 
its best to revive, would be swift and notable as the 
result of such a fillip. We add that the Govern- 
ment have decided against a tax on betting on the ground 
that it would be “ against the public interest.” We regret 
it; the only consoling reflection we derive the 
decision is that the Government | 

anxious about their revenue. 


must 


from 


cannot be extremely 


* ** * ay 
Now for the bad signs upon the horizon. There are 
grave disputes, present or imminent, in the coal, 
shipping, cotton and engineering trades, The miners 


are demanding an increase in their minimum wage, a 
prolits paid to them, and 


revision of the proportion ol 


the disclosure of more details as to the costs of 


duction. This dispute is already of long standing, and 
we cannot help saying that 
if there should be a repetition of such an unnec 
strike. We do 


the nation will be indignant 


Mout ANOW 
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which party to the dispute is showing itself the more or 
the less reasonable; all we say is that the facts must 
be thrashed out while there is yet time-—the time before 
the present Agreement expires is already dangerously 
short—and the public must be put in possession of 
those facts in order that it may judge. 

* * * oe 





In the shipping yards the men are demanding an 
increase in wages of 10s. a weck, and the employers 
have refused to discuss the workers’ claims as a whole 
until the present strike at Southampton is ended. In 
the cotton industry lock-out notices affecting 150,000 
operatives in the spinning secticns were sent out on 
Tuesday in connexion with a dispute at Royton. in 
most industries the manual workers naturally regard the 
existence of a Labour Government as their opportunity. 
We are neither resentful nor surprised at that, but if 
wages are to go up generally, the Government will 
certainly have to support the principle that the work 
done must be of such a kind that the various industries 
will be able to carry them. High wages and cheap 
products are not an impossible combination, as_ the 
industrial experience of America proves every day. 
The one impossible combination is high wages and 
ca’ canny. 

* * * * 

The Caliph Abdul Mejid and his family have been 
compelled to leave Constantinople as the result of the 
decision in the Grand National Assembly at Angora. 
The Caliphate is abolished, and though the Grand National 
Assembly pretends that there is general satisfaction, the 
Constantinople correspondent of the Times says, and we 
can well believe it, that this momentous step is by no 
means universally welcomed. It is reported that six 
members of the Popular Party have already resigned. 
More ominous is the establishment of a scries of Tribunals 
of Independence, which the Times correspondent says 
will be armed with full powers of life and death, and will 
be independent of the Assembly. It is even said that the 
laws of treason are to be extended so that it will become 
an act of treason to discuss the Caliphate, or to mix up 
religion with politics. 

* a * * 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha is evidently ah ultra-modernist 
and, although some form of words was thrown to the 
objectors in the Grand National Assembly to appease | 
religious scruples, the secularization of Turkey has begun, 


ee 
to happen, tells in the same direction—an inevitabj 
change in the Franco-Belgian policy inspired py “ 
Poincaré. We may add with satisfaction that the British 
scheme for restoring Allied military control in Germany 
is likely to be accepted. ’ 
* * * 6 

Mr. Robert Donald’s Committee on the Imperial 
Wireless Service accomplished their work at high speed 
and their very important Report was issued on Thursday 
February 28th. Their unanimous conclusion is that the 
State, through the Post Office, ought to oven and work 
all the wireless stations in Great Britain which commun). 
vate with the Dominions, Colonies and Protectoyates 
They make, however, an exception in the case of Canada 
not merely because a service between Great Britain and 
Canada has already been established by the Marcon 
Company, but because the Canadian Government does 
not own the telegraph and telephone systems. Thy 
Committee also recommend that private enterprises 
should be helped to develop wireless communicatioy 
with all countries outside the British Empire. It , 
provided, however, that the State shall be able on ay 
emergency to resume the rights granted to any privat 


company. 
~ * * * 


It is to be hoped that this Report will bring an end to 
the long dispute about the wireless service of the Empire, 
That dispute had become a scandal. The Empire, 
because of its scattered nature, is peculiarly dependent 
upon good wireless services, and yet there has been delay 
after delay. All that the public understood of the matter 
was that an apparently unceasing controversy was going 
on between successive British Governments and th 
Marconi Company. Both Australia and South Africa 
—tired of waiting—entered into agreements with th 
Marconi Company, though both States maintained a 
adequate control. Now all those schemes are to lx 
superseded—tightly as we think. The Committee mak: 
it fairly clear that they are not blind to the disadvantages 
of a State-managed service, but on the whole they regard 


| the advantages in this special case as likely to be much 


greater than the disadvantages. The wireless station 
at Rugby will be a huge establishment, about one and a 
half miles long and half a mile broad. The aerial will 
be 820 feet high and there will be sixteen masts. 
* * * * 
In the House of Commons on Thursday, February 
28th, Mr. Nocl Buxton outlined his agricultural scheme. 





and will probably be carried on successfully with the help 
of the special Tribunals, unless there should be a counter- 
revolution before the process is. complete. ‘The end of the | 
theocracy in Turkey is a change even more startling 
than the downfall of European monarchies. In 1922, 
when the Sultan fled from Constantinople the Caliphate 
was separated from the throne, and his relation, Abdul 
Mejid, was appointed in his stead, and now his turn, too, 
has come to be exiled. 
* * * * 


The Belgian Government which fell last week has not 
been replaced, though M. Theunis is trying to form a 
new Ministry. The Government was defeated on a 
Bill for ratifying a commercial agreement with France. 
It was generally considered that the terms were 
much too advantageous to the French. At least 
the defeat of this Bill was the immediate cause of the 
Government’s downfall, but in the background there 
was, of course, much more. The Belgian frane has 
fallen as much as the French frane, and indeed a 
little more, and for the same reason. The Christian 
Democrats, who had hitherto supported the Government, 
at last joined with the Socialists in condemning the 
policy of the Ruhr. All that has happened, or is likely 





The proposals are moderate and, so far as this can bi 
said of any proposal in connexion with agriculture, 


| uncontroversial. The Government offers capital advances 


in aid of co-operative enterprises controlled by farmers. 
The societies newly created will be registered under thi 
Industrial Societies Act. In the case of existing socicties 
loans will be only for improving or extending premises 
and plant. Interest will be charged on all loans at th 
rate of five per cent., the loans to be repayable within 
twenty years. No loan is to excced £10,000. We imagin 
that only a very smali bacon factory could be created 
on that basis, but no doubt larger advances will be 
possible under the Trade Facilities Act. However, the 
Government proposals are on the right lines, and wise use 
has evidently been made of the Linlithgow Committee. 
* * * 

In the House of Commons on Friday, February 29th, 
a Private Bill extending the franchise to women at the 
age of twenty-one received its second reading with @ 
majority of 216. The Bill would increase the women 
voters of England and Wales by four and a-half milli 
so that the women electors would outnumber the men 
by half a million. Mr. Clynes, on behalf of the Gover 
ment, expressed his general approval of the Bill, though 
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he thought it was over oaded with an unnecessary 


number of secondary proposals. He would not, however, 
ve any pledge that more time would be found for the 
Bill, though he hoped for the best. The opposition to 
the Bill was based largely on the ground that it gives 
the vote to classes which have hitherto had no vote _ 
both men and women. Lord Hugh Cecil, in fact, 
described the Bill as one for the “ enfranchisement of 
young persons.” For our part we see very much more to 
be said for the Bill than against it. At all events, we 
are very strongly in agreement with the main object 
of introducing electoral equality between the sexes. 
* * * x 

This equality has always been inevitable, and the 
sooner it comes the better. Moreover, there is a special 
reason for giving young women the vote. A _ large 
proportion of them are workers who are members of 
Trades Unions, and from an industrial point of view 
they are at present electorally helpless as against the 


an injury had been done to Unionism if Mr. Churchill 
were returned. He has offered to co-operate with 
Unionists in the House of Commons in an anti-Socialist 
policy, and the fighting strength of Unionism just now 
is not so great that we can afford to turn up our noses 
at a very powerful recruit. We do not always see eye to 
eye with Mr. Churchill, and we are often very doubtful 
of his judgment, which seems to be deflected sometimes 
by passionate impulses and conditions of excitement. 
Nevertheless, he has experience, quickness, and, above all, 
the fighting spirit. 
* + * . 

The last two qualities are rather notably lacking in the 
present conduct of Unionism in the House. Mr. Baldwin 
is capable of making speeches which we respect with ail 
our heart. It would be difficult, for example, to imagine 
a more useful speech, full of sympathy and earnestness, 
and really moving in its appeal to the higher purposes of 
youth, than that which he delivered at Cambridge on 





men. On the other hand, we think that any franchise 
measure is a matter of such consummate constitutional 
importance that full responsibility ought to be taken | 
for it by the Government. It should not be left to a | 
private member. In any case, no fears are aroused in | 
us by what may happen. The vote has already gone so | 
far that a further increase of those voters who may justly 
enough be called inexperienced or ill-educated is not 
likely to make much difference to our national politics. 
Every extension of the franchise, however, is a new 
and cogent argument for crowning our electoral system 
with its logical culmination. The people are the real 
rulers—very well; let us know in every disputed case 
what our real rulers actually want. This can be done 
only by means of the Referendum. 


* ok * * 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord Thomson, by | 
his statement on Air policy, did something to un-say the | 
recent ambiguities of Mr. Leach in the House of Commons. 
Lord Londonderry performed a useful service in raising the 
question, as there is undoubtedly much public anxiety. 
The risks we are taking in the Air are much greater than | 
our present risks by sea, yet the assurances of the Govern- 
ment had hit been more explicit about the Navy 
than about the Air. We do not, of course, for a moment | 
regard France as an enemy, but in this imperfect world | 
it is necessary to have some standard of measurement, 
and for that purpose the standard must necessarily be | 
that of the Power. French aeroplanes out- | 
number ours by ten to one. Lord Thomson showed, | 
satisfactorily on the whole, that though the Government 
are idealistic and never move out of sight of the vision of 
they are not losing touch with realities. | 
In fine, he preached Mr. Sidney Webb’s gospel of the 
inevitability of gradualness, which we imagine is the 
principle of the whole Government. Lord 
put the matter more bluntly and emphatically 
said that Lord Thomson was carrying on the 





1 
herto 


st rongest 


perpetual peace, 


ruiding 
Haldane 
when h 
policy of Sir S: 





imuel Hoare. 

* * * * | 
Mr. Winston Churchill is standing as an Independent 
Constitutional candidate for the Abbey Division of | 
Westminster, and the campaign is already exciting a | 
remarkable amount of interest. His opponents will be | 
Mr. Otho Nicholson, who has been adopted by the West- | 
minster Conservative Association, Mr. Scott Duckers (the | 
Liberal) and an I.L.P. candidate. We do not want 
to interfere in this matter; the electors of the Abbey 


| suggesting that there could be 


Friday, February 29th. But such appeals need to be 
reinforced by the sort of tactical ability that swiftly seizes 
opportunities in the House and compels attention to the 
Unionist point of view. Mr. Churchill can do this kind 
of thing extremely well, and in the circumstances we 
could not blame the Unionists of the Abbey Division if 
they decided to make use of his talents. 
* * ** ** 

At the Burnley by-election on Thursday, February 
28th, Mr. Henderson, the Home Secretary, who had been 
defeated at Newcastle East in the General Election, 
was returned by a majority of 7,037 over his Unionist 
opponent. The figures were: Mr. Henderson, 24,571 ; 
Mr. H. E. J. Camps, 17,534. Neither Mr. Henderson’s 
indiseretion in talking without Cabinet authority about 
the revision of the Treaty of Versailles, nor Mr. Churchill’s 
support of Mr, Camps seems to have done the victor very 


| much injury. 


* * * * 


The Times of Thursday published a letter signed by 
several well-known men drawing attention to the fact 
that on April 19th a hundred years ago Byron died at 
Missolonghi in the service of the Greek nation, and 
no better centenary 
memorial to Byron than a special effort to help the 
refugees in Greece, who are in very urgent need. Of the 
million who were driven from their homes eighteen 
months ago there are still half a miilion who are homeless 
and without adequate food and clothing. For £100 
five hundred refugees could be fed for a month, and it is 
hoped that it may be possible to establish a special 
memorial feeding centre in Greece. We desire strongly 
to support this appeal. Donations should 
* Byron Memorial” and sent to Sir Maurice Bonham- 
Carter, K.C.B., The Imperial War Relief Fund, General 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 

* * x * 


be marked 


We have received a considerable number of letters 
about Mr. Broad’s scheme for Universal Insurance. We 
withhold most of these letters, as many of the questions 
asked are answered in the explanatory tables and notes 
supplied by Mr. Broad, which appear in our issue of 


to-day. While dealing with the contents of this weck’s 


| issue we may add that Mr. Wrench is solely responsible 
for the interesting opinions about India set forth by him. 
The Spectator’s opinions are expressed in our first leading 
article. 


* * * aa 


Division will choose the candidate who they think Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5, 


will the best represent their interests. 


go so far as to say that we should not consider that 





But we may | 1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100 # ; 


Thursday week, 100§; a year ago, 101 i. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE INDIAN CRISIS. 


HEN the Dyarchical system of Mr. Montagu was 
established in India we protested both against 

the scheme in itself, and also against the way in which 
it was sct up. We found it not only cumbrous, subile 
and confused, but undemocratic and unstable. It had 





in our view no firm foundation, but placed the Indian | 


Government on a steep incline down which it must 
inevitably slide. Though the system of government 
set up had no real right to call itself National or to 
claim to speak in the name of the various peoples of 
India, it had the appearance of a National Assembly, 
and was certain, like all bodies claiming to be 
representative, to insist on enlarging its position to 


the point of sovercignty, and on using and magnifying | 


all its existing powers to do so. Though the power of 
the purse was supposed to be limited and conditional, 
the limitations were sure to be resented and resisted, and 
ultimately it would be found that the money power 
would be a lever used to extort concession after con- 
cession. 

In the course of the discussions preceding the Act 
creating the Dyarchy we also advanced the opinion that 
the whole subject had been approached from a wrong 
angle and under wrong conditions. We suggested that 
the Indian Government should have called together 





—$— ———— 
too far down the road to let such fears control Us 
The crisis is already upon us, and has got to be met, 

Personally we see no harm in a Conference at a round 
or a square table provided that certain fundamentals 
are laid down, and that it is made clear that no draft 
scheme could be considered which violated any of them, 

But this is a case where it is of little use io Write 
without being specific. We will throw into as clear word 
as we can what we think that the Viceroy in Council 


_should say in reply to the demand for a Round Table 





Conference. “We agree to a Conference meciing to 
draft a scheme provided that the Conference js con- 
stituted in accordance with the suggestions here mac 
and that it is understood that no scheme which \ iolates, 
or is not consonant with, certain fixed principles also 
herein set forth can be put forward for the consid ration 
of the Imperial Parliament. 

(1) The Conference should consist of natives of 
India. One-third to be named by the Assembly, one. 
third by the Government of India in order that all thy 
various races, classes and religions of India shall haye 


| due representation, and one-third by the Feudatorn 


a body of native statesmen, and administrators and | 


jurists representing every race and every religion in | 
India, including representatives from the chief reigning | 
> b 5 t=) 


families of the Feudatory States. 

That suggestion was not accepted or even considered. 
Instead a jumble of half-measures and unstable Con- 
stitutional phantoms was set up with the result that 
we dreaded. We have, as we foresaw must be the 
case, now reached a crisis of a most serious kind, and 
one which if not handled firmly, boldly and with know- 
ledge may lead to deplorable results. 

We have nothing but admiration for the general 
attitude adopted by Lord Olivier in regard to the rights 
of the British people in the matter of building up an 
Indian State. As the benefactors of the Indian races, 
and as the founders of Indian prosperity they have, 
he pointed out, a moral, legal and physical right to take 
their share, i.¢., a substantial and admitted share, in 
constituting and developing the new Indian _ polity, 
and in preventing sudden and revolutionary action. 
We may add that the oligarchs which now control the 
Assembly are as little representative of the Indian 
peoples as our unreformed Parliament was of Britain 
ninety-two years ago. But though we applaud the 
tone of Lord Olivier’s speech in this respect, just as 
we applauded Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s wise and 
statesmanlike message, we cannot think that his refusal 
to consider the proposals for a Conference is justified— 
provided, of course, that the Conference was not merely a 
Constitutional Assembly under an alias, but was simply a 
body to sketch a plan for Indian self-rule, subject to the 
recognition of certain guarantees of a positive and 
fiduciary character. 

To adopt such a course may, no doubt, involve, 
as Lord Curzon feared, certain serious risks. The 
refusal to accept a draft Constitution might obviously 
provide an for revolutionary action on the 
part of the present Assembly and so might force the 
Government of India to adopt emergency 
We feel, that it is late to 
arguments. 


excuse 


action. 


however, too use such 


We have, unfortunately as we think, gone 


i 





Princes and Chiefs. There should be no discrimination 
as to representatives on grounds of caste or religious 
opinion or even of allegations of treason. 

(2) A body of ten British officials, administrators, 
jurists, judges and business men should be named as 
Assessors in order to advise and supply information 
to the Conference. They should not vote. 

(3) The object of the draft should be to create , 
Federal Constitution for all India, in which the eon- 
stituent units should be (a) newly-created States with 
from two to ten or fifteen millions of inhabitaits cquipped 
with full powers of local self-determination after the 
manner of the States of the American Union, of th 
Provinces of the Canadian Dominion, or of the States 
of the Australian Commonwealth; (b) the existing 
Feudatory States, provided they were not too small, 
In that case schemes for enlargement or fusion should 
be made. 

(4) The former Provincial governments would aut: 
matically cease to exist. 

(5) The new States should, wherever appropriat 
receive Constitutions on a democratic basis 
a native ruler might be restored, as was lately done in 
Benares. Where that was not appropriate a Regent should 
be mamed by the Central Government, either with a loca! 
assembly under him or with powers analogous to those o! 
native rulers. The Administration of each State should 
have attached to ita Political Agent who should hav 
the same advisory powers that are possessed and exercised 
by the present Agents of the Viceroyof India. Each State 
as regards collection of local revenue, and the administra- 
tion of law and order, should be in the hands of the local 
Government. The State Assembly, subject to the 
limitations imposed by the Constitution, should in its 
sphere be the supreme authority. 


.In some eases 


(6) The limitations of power imposed upon all the 
States, whether new or old, are suggested below. Whiat- 


ever powers and rights were not delegated to the States 
should belong to the Supreme Government and _ thi 
Indian Supreme Court. 

(7) The Central Government should consist of 4 
Viceroy and Governor-General, named by the British 
Government, and have the same reiation to the Secretary 
of State for India as at present. 

(8) The Supreme Government would have sole authority 
over :— 


(a) The Army and all military and naval forees formed 


| in India, it being Hlegal for any native State in the future 


| 
j 


to possess armed forces, or to create a military police force. 
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®) The railways, telegraphs, aearge™ woters, | navi- 
sation of the principal rivers, the Post Office, Excise and 
S blic Works should be in the hands of and regulated 
* el Central Government, and, as in the United States 
nd British Dominions, the Central Government should 
nel right of entry and access for its troops and officers 
shevughout all Indian States. 

(9) The interest on the existing Indian Debt, whether | 
t or Provincial, should be guaranteed by the 





Governmen ‘ 2 
Supreme Government of India. 


(10) Certain taxes, i.c., Salt tax, specific Customs | 
&e., should be placed in the hands of the Govern- 
‘India in order to make provision for the Army, | 


Duties, 


ment of ye 
(entral Establishments, &¢e., &c. 


(11) There should be a Senate of the Indian Empire 
for the co-relation of Administration in the various | 
States, and for consultation and advice, but without 
executive or legislative authority. The Senate should 
consist of a representative from every State within the | 
Indian }impire. 

(12) All disputes as to whether action by the States was | 
or was not ultra vires, all boundary and other internal 
disagreements between the States, and differences be- 
tween a State and the Central Government, should be 
adjudicated on by the Supreme Court. 

(13) The Supreme Court, besides its federal juris- 
diction, should be given the right to hear appeals in 
eases of capital punishment, all cases involving charges 
f treason, or sedition, and all religious disputes. 

(14) The Supreme Government should have no right 
to interfere with the Administration of any State except 
by judicial process, i.e., in order to enforce an order of 
the Supreme Court declaring that there had been an 
infringement of the rights secured under the Constitution, 

(15) No State should have any power to impair the 
validity of a contract, to pass ex post facto legislation 
to interfere with religious opinion, or to persecute any 
person for the holding of such opinion, or prevent the 
practice of his religion. 

(16) No man should be deprived of the protection of 
the law or of the full rights of citizenship (such full 
citizenship to be defined in the Constitution), on religious 
wv political grounds. 

(17) The present publie debt of India should become 
terminable annuities for a period of sixty-nine years— 
such an amount should be added to the interest paid on 
all Government stocks, that if funded year by year at 
compound interest it would at the end of sixty-nine years 
redeem the capital. 

A scheme for the establishment of the Government 
these limitations and restrictions should be first 
submitted to a joint body half named by the British 


(18) 


under 


Government and half by the Conference. 

(19) If and when this body could agree upon a draft 
scheme, it should be submitted to an Imperial Conference 
nd then finally be enacted by the British Parliament. 

(20) All foreign relations should be in the hands of the 
Central 

The suggestions which I have made by way of ex- 
plaining the kind of limitations which would be necessary 
of the proposed Govern- 


Government. 


and also the federal character 
ment for India are necessarily crude and imperfect. | 
I give them rather by way of illustration than as specific | 
proposais. It would be for the Conference to make | 
such proposals, especially in the matter of the great | 
powers, legislative and financial, delegated to the States. 

which I have suggested is very much like | 
that dreamt of a hundred years ago by that great | 


ian, Mountstuart Elphinstone. In one of the letters 


7 + 


| strongly put by the Indian extremists. 


written at the end of his life he says that he looks to the 
British ultimately playing in India the part that the Man- 
chus played in China during the best periods of their rule. 
That is, they kept the army and foreign relations in 
their hands, but allowed the Chinese to manage their 
own home affairs. 

There are, of course, plenty of objections to my 
project, and no doubt these objections would be very 
At the same 
time, a great many of the moderate men would feel, 
as indeed they do now, a sense of security in having an 
ultimate British authority to keep order in India and 
prevent chaos, or else the domination of one of the 


| warlike races— probably the Mohammedans of the North- 


West, reinforced by co-religionists from across the 
frontier, 7.e., from the region of the Himalayas. 

And now a word or two as postscript. I feel very 
strongly that the British people, whether they be adher- 


ents of the Labour Party or any other party, will the 


' moment they understand what is being in fact asked of 


them by the Indian extremists, refuse absolutely to keep 
white troops and British officers and a great military 
force in India at the disposal of a Brahminical or any 
other The idea of fading out of 
India, and leaving only an army to add force and 
backbone to what would very likely prove a form 
Asiatic Autocracy, is unthinkable. The Indian 
extremists, and the Indian people generally, had better 
know at once that they are living in a fools’ paradise 
if they think that this, or anything approaching this, 
plan will ever be tolerated by British public opinion. 
It is conceivable that if the Swarajists keep up a system 
of nagging they may ultimately nag us out of India. 
if they want the British Army in order to preserve 
civil and religious liberty, to prevent corruption and 


oligarchy. our 


of 


to give them a civilized Government, till they are able 
to provide it for themselves, they can only have that 
army on some such terms as [ have, greatly daring, 


sketched above. J. Sr. Loe Srracnry 


STANDS AJAR. 


tie shut door stands ajar at last! After the 
- exposures just made in the case o: Harnett v. Bond, 
when the jury awarded £25,000 in damages against a 


THE SHUT DOOR 


member of the Board of Control and a doctor who managed 
a private asylum, there seems every chance that some- 
thing will be done at last toreform our Lunacy Laws. The 
Prime Minister has promised“ aserious inquiry.” Spectator 
readers will remember that about this time last year, owing 
partly to evidence given in two books, and partly to cer- 
tain well-proved facts to which our attention was privately 
drawn, we wrote a series of articles. In these we urged 
that there should be a full inquiry into the methods of 


certifying persons as insane, and still more strongly 


asked for the fullest investigation of the treat- 
ment of lunatics, both im public and private 
asylums. Our allegation, that to the lay common- 
sense observer all the methods in use seemed at 
least thirty years behind the times, roused a storm of 
comment from all over the country, and for weeks an 


almost acrimonious controve rsy waged in our COrrespol- 


dence columns, each side bringing up medical men, 
ex-patients and cx-aitendants to the support of its 
case. 

When publishing interviews with members of the Board 
of Control (with the now famous Dr. Bond among others) 
stuck to our case, which was that the whole subject 


not by the Spectator, as 


we 


ought to be inquired into 


members of the Board of Control and others repeatedly 
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pretended in conversation, but by a properly constituted 
Royal Commission, which could hear evidence on oath. 
May we once more urge that such a Commission should at 
once be appointed ? We heard at that time a good deal of 
first-hand evidence, and spent some time and trouble on 
the matter. We formed the opinion that great as are 
the evils of lax certification, terrible as is the power of 
issuing a lettre de cachet now confided to doctors, the 
fate of the genuinely insane in our asylums presented 
a problem yet more urgent. 

If our readers feel that the story revealed by the case 
of Harnett v. Bond is one which calls for an immediate 
reform of the law, let them bear in mind that after 
inquiry we came to the conclusion that the dangers of 
wrong certification were the least of the evils of the 
present lunacy methods in England. With this proviso 
may we remind our readers of the story of the case against 
Doctor Bond and Doctor Adam as it has just been told 
before Mr. Justice Lush ? 


Mr. Harnett was a farmer who lived in Kent. He was certified 
insane and was confined for a month in an asylum managed by 
Dr. Adam at Malling Place, also in Kent. He got better and was 
let. out on probation for 28 days on December 12th, 1912. He was 
anxious to settle some question connected with his private affairs, 
and visited the offices of the Board of Control in Victoria Street. 
He interviewed Dr. Bond, who, after a short talk, left the room on 
some pretext or other. Mr. Harnett waited but Dr. Bond did not 
come back. At last Mr. Harnett decided that he would wait no 
longer, but would go out and have some lunch. When he tried to 
go, however, he was prevented from leaving the offices of the Board. 
Meanwhile Dr. Bond had gone to the telephone, rung up the asylurn 
and requested Dr. Adam immediately to send a motor-car and 
attendants to take Mr. Harnett back to the asylum. 

The attendants came, Mr. Harnett was forcibly taken off in the 
car, and only nine years later, after having been shifted from one 
asylum to another, did he finally escape and make good his claim 
to being a sane man by remaining in hiding for the statutory fourteen 
days. 

The Judge, in the course of his questions, asked whether Mr. 
Harnett had been of unsound mind when he was taken back to 
Malling Place that day ? 

‘No,’ replied the Jury. 

‘ Did Dr. Bond honestly believe that the plaintiff was of unsound 
mind and dangerous to others ?’ 

y No.’ 

‘Did Dr. Bond take reasonable care to ascertain the true facts ?” 





s No.’ 

‘Did he cause him to be sent back only for the purpose of his 
being examined by Dr. Adam, or for the purpose of being detained 
at Malling Place ?’ 

‘ Being detained at Malling Place.’ 

‘Was the detention of Mr. Harnett at the Commissioners’ Offices 
the act of Dr. Bond alone, or was it really the act of both the 
defendants ?’ 

‘Of Dr. Bond.’ 

* Nobody,’ said Mr. Justice Lush, in his final address to the Jury, 
*can have heard the evidence of that case without having great 
misgivings as to the sufficiency of the steps that are taken to prevent 
persons from being detained in hmatic asyhuns when they ought 
not to be so detamed.’” What they had heart was disquieting. 
It was a difficult subject to deal with, but he thought the question 
ought to be considered whether steps should not be taken to protect 
persons in the position of the plaint:ff. The subject was of such vast 
importance that without any retlection on those who administer the 
law, it might be effective to provide further safeguards.” 

We print on page 863 a letter from Dr. Risien Russell, 
one of the witnesses in the case. Although we greatly 
sympathize with him in his desire for some summary | 
reform, yet we do feel that hard cases make bad law, 
and that ina matter of such importance reforms should be 
as careful and, in the Prime Minister’s words, as “serious ” 
as possible. Suppose we do, by some hasty reform, make 
it practically impossible for a sane person to be sent to an 
asylum, we shall not have finished with the matter. As | 
we wrote in February, 1923 :— 


| 
“Those who want a thorough investigation must beware how | 
they let themselves be led into basing their demand on such a plea 
[that present methods of certification make it possible for sane 
people to be shut up]. ‘There is no doubt that most of the patients 
in our asylums are mad, and it will be easy for opponents of reform | 
to prove this. The real argument for Lunacy Reform is, in fact, | 
just the opposite of this plea. If a person is mad, then an asylum, | 
as asylums are at present, is the worst possible place for such a 
patient.” 


That thought will be seen implicit in Dr. Risien Russell’s 
letter. Food, clothing, sanitation, general care of health, | 


ee 


attendance, recreation, finance and, above all, thee. 
curative policy (or lack of it) in our asylums an 
matters that need not only the fullest expert investj ss 
but the fullest publicity. These are needed fora 
point of view. There are some (a few) excellent asy| : 
a few highly competent asylum doctors, whose ‘work q 
not now receive the appreciation it deserves, There 
many indifferently and lethargically run asylums wie 
need the spur of a strong public opinion, and the remoy 
of various hampering regulations—institutions, ¢} : 
to say, capable of becoming comparatively effic 
and there are asylums which are only tolerated be 
of our ignorance of what goes on behind the shut 


at js 
ient: 
Cause 
door, 


THE FATE OF THE FRANC, 
N the defeated countries of Europe they say thy 
as soon as a currency begins to fall rapidly, it 
almost impossible to arrest it. And this for a psyejy, 
logical not an economic reason. Directly the fall becomes 
fast enough to make speculation an occupation obyioydy 





more profitable than any other, the whole Population 
may be divided into two classes, those who do not unde. 
stand the economic situation and therefore cannot fing ; 
remedy for it, and those who do understand it, but becaus 
they are making money out of it, do not want to find, 
remedy. This is too pat an explanation for the whok 
immensely complicated phenomenon of currency inflation, 
but it may serve as an example of the sort of thing tha 
arises when one considers the problem of a falling curreney, 
That one must consider such problems seems ungues- 


tionable when all men admit, as they do to-day, thst 


the fall of the franc is by far the most important thing 
that is happening in the world. Literally everything 
hinges on it. Its reactions may fot necessarily be of 
the kind that one would, at first sight, expect, but that 
they will have an important, even a dominant, influence 
on the crucial negotiations that are bound to take plac 
between France, Great Britain, Germany, Belgium and 


| Italy, after the publication of the report of the expert 


committee, it is impossible to question. 

France on the Rhine is pursuing a two-hundred-and- 
fifty-year-old policy, and it is easy to see that she believes 
that she is nearer to its accomplishment than she has 
ever been during all the long vicissitudes of that period. 
Nobody imagines—least of all Mr. MacDonald—that she 
will be turned away from this policy by an exchange o! 
letters, however “candid.” She can only be driven 
from it; the longed-for prize of the Rhine frontier can 
only be torn from her hands at the very moment whe 
she seems to have grasped it, by the force of dirs 
necessity. But it is clear that the continued and inten 
sified depreciation of the purchasing power of the fran 
would supply exactly that imperative necessity. The 
European situation, then, fines itself down to the simple 
questions, “ Can the French Government stop the fal 
of the franc? If so, how? And will doing 9 
entail the evacuation of the Ruhr or of both the Rut 
and the Rhineland ? ” 

Ironically enough, it is to Germany that France must 


es 


'look for the knowledge and experience of how to deal 


with a sliding currency. For four years the Germats 
either would not or could not stop the mark. But 


| five months ago they arrested it, and from that time t 


has remained almost exactly stable. There is now i 
German financial quarters a consensus of opinion thst 
three measures, all taken together, are alone capable 
of arresting a rapidly depreciating currency. 

The first is obviously the balancing of the Budget. 
By this we mean that the Budget must be balanced 


~ 
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9 gold basis ; that 1s, 
bat ~) 

of the Government must not 


the monthly and yearly expenditure 
exceed its monthly and 
This may not be by any means a simple 
aecomplish in a post-war world, but if 
at the moment stable, it is obviously 


yearly receipts. 

or easy thing to 
the currency is 
possible. ' oa : : , at a 
question 1S already depreciating it will readily be un er- 
ood that this is an impossible thing to do. Taxes 
take time to collect, and it the price level of commodities 
; always rising, the estimated expenditure, which the 
taxes were imposed to meet, will have been doubled or 
trebled by the time those actual taxes are collected, and 
the deficit will be as great as ever. It is for this reason 
that such increases of taxation as M. Poincaré’s proposal 
ofa twenty per cent. increase, unless their psychological 
effect is great cnough to keep the currency stable for at least 
two or three months, cannot arrest the fall of a currency, 
even assuming that they do indeed completely cover 
applied. 

The second measure, then, that 
stabilization of a currency is the cutting off of private 
credits. Mr. Robert Dell, in the New Statesman, gave 
, instance of a German who borrowed .5,000 million 
marks from the Reichsbank on August Ist last for three 


is essential to the 


If, however, the currency of the country in | 





of private credits, prevents a renewed fall in a few weeks’ 
time ; and the first, i.e., the balancing of the Budget, 
prevents a recurrence of the conditions which originally 
saused the depreciation to set in. 

I 


into 


Lonel 


all looks easy on paper, but, of course, the reai putting 
action of these three measures involves an enormous 
amount of decision, pertinacity and energy on the part 
of the Government, and a very great sacrifice on that 
of the taxpayers. | But the horror of rapid inflation is 
so great that Governments may be forced into unwonted 
energy to avert it. We may safely say that if a Govern- 
ment really wants to stop inflation it can and will. There 
is only one set of conditions which does not make a 
Government wish to stop inflation, and that is, as was 
the case in Germany, when it is controlled by Big Business. 
Now, whatever is the immediate situation in France, 
and many think that heavy industry does have a pre- 


' | ponderating influence on the present French Government, 
the estimated deficit at the time at which they are first | 





months; he could at that date change this into £1,000 | 


in English money. On November Ist, when his debt 
heeame repayable to the Reichsbank, he had to change 
ad. of English money into marks with which to repay it, 
and 4d, to repay the interest at 100 per cent. per annum. 
This instance shows more clearly than any amount of 
explanation the inevitable gains of the borrower during 
, period of inflation, and the futility of putting up the 
rate of interest, even to such fantastic figures as 100 per 

ut. in order to stop borrowing. The only conceivable 
way to stop borrowing is for the central bank to refuse 
for the time being to issue private credits. For it is the 
very fact of the immense borrowings that are made in 
the expectation of a fall in the currency that occasion 
that fall. It is these phenomena, we suppose, that used 
to be described as “* the flight of German capital abroad,” 
and is now deseribed as the “ flight from the franc.” 
Very large amounts of foreign currency were bought 
with borrowed paper marks in the confident expectation 
that the debt would be repaid by a few pence in three 
months’ time, and it is said that exactly the same thing 
is being done in franes. It is not ordinary holders of 
franes who are flying for security to foreign currencies, 
but rather the whole of the business community which 
has realized it has nothing to do to get rich except to 
borrow franes, change them into foreign currency, wait 

few months and repay them with a few cents or shillings. 
Clearly no raising of the rate of interest will stop such 
confident borrowers. Only the total suspension of credits 
will serve. 

But even these two measures, (1) the balancing of 
the Budget or, more explicitly, the raising of sufficient 
sums by taxation to meet the entire expenditure of the 
Government on the supposition that the price level 
will remain constant, and (2) the suppression of private 


credits are not sufficient to stop the fall of a currency | 


once the rot has fairly set in. A third measure that 





| peasants who are stronger than anyone else. 


| good deal of interest. 


it is impossible to believe that the manufacturers, who are 
weaker in France than almost anywhere else, can per- 
manently outweigh the influence of the rentiers and the 
The whole 
balance of interests and parties in France is totally 
different from that in Germany and it does not seem 
possible that the extraordinary German situation can 
be reproduced in France. Sooner or later the man of 
fixed income and the peasant will assert themselves 
and foree whatever Government is in power to stabilize 
the frane whatever the cost. The “ cost ’ must obviously 
be a settlement with Germany which alone can relieve 
France of her enormous expenditure on the armies of 
occupation, and ean provide her Budget with considerable 
payments from outside, in the form of reparations. It 
is for this reason that an atmosphere of hope seems to 
be creeping over the face of Europe. z. J. Ss. 


A CIVIC SENSE IN ENGLAND ? 
A” article in our issue of February 28rd, in which 

certain English industrial towns were described as 
no better than mining-camps, seems to have awakened a 
A reference to our correspondence 
columns will show that the most varied opinions have 
been expressed, nor is the approbation or the disapproval 
shown by our press cuttings less lively. 

The Yorkshire Telegraph agrees that no words can 
express the horror of a wet Sunday in Sheffield. It 
** one of the most appalling things in England or in the 
world,” and the contrast between towns in this country 
and the Continent seems often painful. 


Is 


To the Newcastle Chronicle the doubts hazarded in 
our article seem only too well founded. “ The average 
Englishman has come to look on his town as a thing 
to be suffered and escaped from. He lives in the firm 
belief that a day will come when he will get away from 
it. In most cases escape only comes with death... 
It might not be easy to hide Newcastle’s ugliness. But 
we might try.” 

But on the contrary the 
satisfaction with Leeds is almost infectious ! 


Yorkshire Post's perfect 
It quotes 


Sir Michael Sadler in praise of the town’s smokiness and 


must be taken is for the central bank to use a percentage | 


of its gold reserve to redeem a portion of its paper. It 
must intervene sharply and decisively and buy paper 
marks, franes, or whatever the currency is. It 
that if these three measures can be taken simultaneously 
They act in the reverse 


is said 


any currency can be stabilized. 
order to that in which we have stated them. 
ie, the active intervention of the central bank, produces | be got out of people’s minds. 
The second, t.¢., the suspension | tained, would seem to be that smoke is uneconomic in the 


The third, 


én immediate rally. 





hints that a certain smug London critic might find 
examples of the sordid nearer home if he cared to look! 


It goes on to say, too, rather incautiously, that “ we 
must either abandon industrialism and return to the 
simple life or put up with smoke.” It is diflicult net 


to retort with the horse, foot and artillery of the Coal 


Smoke Abatement Society. This is an idea that must 


The facts, so far as ascer- 
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narrow as well as in the wide sense. The defenders of 
Leeds have further in their perturbation sought out a 
champion and have begged Sir Charles Wilson, M.P., for a 
riposte to our scarcely veiled suggestion that Leeds is 
no queen of beauty. He, like some of the prophets of 
old, has replied in comfortable words, saying that he 
does not attach any importance to the opinion of out- 
siders, while the Leeds Publicity Club, in a long letter, 
practically says that the beauties of Leeds must be seen 
to be believed. 

So, too, say Bristol, Manchester and Birmingham, so, 
too, more or less, say Glasgow and Leicester, and a 
prominent citizen of Leicester specifically offers in a week 
or two’s time to take a Spectator representative round and 
show him the town. This offer we have gladly accepted. 
We hope that if any other town, Bristol or Leeds, for 
instance, feels that the comments in our articles could only 
have been made in partial ignorance, it will make the 
same offer through some citizen or organization. After 
all, a town may strike a stranger very much more pleas- 
antly if it is seen under expert guidance, and if in any 
instance a partial knowledge has made us utter what 
should seem to us, on closer acquaintance, topographical 
libels, then we should be more than ready to take back 
our defamation at length. The writer of the article 
promises, in fact, to be more than ready to be impressed. 
After all, we are all in the same boat. It 1s all very well 
for Leeds to talk of outsiders, for Bristol or Glasgow 
to feel any comments which are not those of a fellow- 
townsman as meddlesome and interfering. The towns 
of England are a problem for Englishmen, and if some 
English towns are ugly, dull and smoky, we are none of us 
free from blame. Let us avoid talk more fit for the 
Heptarchy than for Great Britain in 1924. Least of 
all dare Londoners throw stones from so obvious a house 
of glass. If the traduced towns do, as they suggest, 
want the Spectator to take the matter up, we are ready 
to lend a hand, not as superior and blameless critics, but 
simply because a newspaper, though it is impossible 
for it to take an active part in such practical affairs, 
can provide a clearing house for ideas and ideals. Our 
original article, for instance, has proved useful in the 
unexpected and charming result it is likely to have in 
the case of Harrogate (see page 364). Several of our 
correspondents have, we are glad to notice, taken up 
this side of things, and we wish that readers who have 
experience in such matters either in this country or 
overseas would give us some suggestions as to how one 
town’s experiences could be made available for the 
benefit of other places which are dealing with similar 
problems. Some organization seems to be needed which 
would take in recreations, indoor and outdoor, architec- 
ture, and would further have a word to say about catering 
and what we might call pleasure transport. For the 
moment, until a better medium can be established, the 
Spectator will gladly do what it can. 

Except in the case of Leeds almost all our critics and 
correspondents seem agreed that something ought to be 
done to get rid of the smoke that robs most of the big 
towns of England of half their daylight. Public opinion 
has evidently moved on that point. We want clean 
skies, clean buildings and clean open spaces in our towns. 
We have begun to realize what smoke canopies cost 
us, first in health and then in such things as artificial 
light, labour in washing and cleaning, and the damage 
dene to agriculture and buildings. Would there not 
be a chance for some agreed measure limiting the use 
of soft coal in cities? Pittsburg found such a measure 
practical and economical, Such a question may seem 


a little outside the present subject, but as far as all out- 





door amusements are concerned it is extremely pertinent. 


While soot and ashes continue to be rained on our heads 
so long shall we merely endure our towns. . 


A. W.E. 


[Mrs. Williams-Ellis is, in view of their letter last week, 
visiting Birmingham under the guidance of the Birming. 


ham 


Civic Society, and will record her impressions in 


our next issue.—Ep. Spectator.] 


UNIVERSAL “ALL-IN” INSURANCE, 
TABLES TO ILLUSTRATE THE BROAD SCHEME, 
VHE following tables have been placed at our (is. 


posal by Mr. Broad in order to illustrate jis 


scheme and to enable its advantages and liabilities 
in respect of cost, benefits, income and expenditure 
to be easily realized ;— 











INCOME. 

Present ¢ n 
tributions 
for Health 
and Unem. 

£ ployment 
surance 
1/- per week from 4,500,000 Women .._‘11,700,000 id. 
1/6 os » 12,500,000 Men .. 50,000,000 1/2 
2/6 99 » . Empioyers - 110,500,000 1/3 
i- ws » State .. .. eo 44,200,000 Od, 
£216,400,000 
1975. Reserve Fund, £3,000,000,000 at 4% 120,000,000 
£336,400,000 
EXPENDITURE. 
Benefit». 
Beneficiaries. Women Men. Cost in Cost in 
Per week. Per Per 1925. 1975. 
. : : week. week. 
1. —, ~ 3 ae 20/- 30/- 28,600,000 28,600,000 
“ : 
2. Unemployment = Pony 20/- 30/- 32,500,000 — 32,500,000 
1925. 
ioe > dou yop} 15/- 25/- 62,400,000 182,000,000 
1975. 
In 1930 rising W. 500,000 , 20 /- 30/ 
to M. 2,000,000 f “"/~ “i~ 
aed wn 
6 Witows Ome en} — 12/6 1,625,000 32,500,000 
5 ; ia 95 
6. Children to 15 1985 100,000) __ 5 /- 1,300,000 13,000,000 
6. Medical Benefits as now 12,000,000 = 12,000,000 
7. Place to Reserve Fund, £60,000,000 per 
ann. for 50 years 60,000,000 — 
8. Cost of Administration 10,000,000 — 15,000,000 


9. Surplus ee 


7,975,000 


216,400,000 315,600,000 


ImporTANT FEATURES OF Mr. Broap’s SCHEME. 
1,000,000 Men and Women over 63 can be retired at ence 
on Pensions and their place. ve taken by younger workers. 
Sick Pay. Increased for Men from 15s. to 3Us., and for 
Women from 12s. to 20s. p.w. 

Unemployment Pay. Increased for Men from lis. to 30s, 
and for Women from 12s. to 20s. p.w. 

In 1930 and after Pensions to be 30s. p.w. for Men and 20s. 
p.w. for Women. 

Pensions of 12s. 6d. p.w. for all Widows without regard to 
age or cause of husband’s death. 

Pensions of 5s. p.w. for all Children (fatherless) up to |: 
years of age. 

Place to a Reserve Fund £60,000,000 per ann. for 50 years 
till—£3,000,000,000. 

Administration. Use present machinery. 

A. Sickness, &e. Pay through Approved Societies as now 

B. Unemployment. Ministry of Labour as now. 

C. Pensions. Ministry of Labour. Pay through Post 

ffices. 

D. Medical Benefits, &c., as now. 

Treasury (State) to act as Banker. 

Ending of Poor Law System. No worker, his wife or child 
need seek Poor Law Relief. 

Present Old Age Pensions will gradually end. 
Contributions from 3 sources. (1) Workers, (2) Employers, 
(3) State. 

Scheme contains benefits to satisfy the reasonable hopes 
of workers for security for themselves and their families. 
Scheme contains all the full legal obligations of employers 
Certain industries (as Coal Mining) can arrange, if owners 
will increase contributions, for all workers over 60 to retire 
on Pensions. 
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Scheme gives maximum of benefits with minimum of costs. 


-y Each year about 120,0@0 (or more) Workers can retire on 
Pensions and their vacant posts provide places for our boys 
and girls. By retiring the aged the unemployment problem 
is solved. 
“ALL IN” NATIONAL INSURANCE FOR BRITISH 


WORKERS. 


qwo Scnemes Broucnt Forwarp sy Sm W. BEvERIDGE AND 


Mr. T. T. Broap ConTRASTED. 

Beveridge Broad 
Income. Scheme. Scheme. 

(Contributions by Women p.w. 11d. oe 1/- 

7 » Men - 1/2 oo 1/6 

- » Employers ,, 1/3 ee 2/6 

<a » State - 9d. ee 1/- 
Erpenditure. Benefits. Beveridge Scheme. Broad Scheme. 
Women. Men. Women. Men. 
1, Sickness p-w. IZj—- .. 16f— .. Wh .. W/- 
9, Disablement ,,.-. 716 40 7/6 .. 20 .. 30/- 
3, Unemployment,,.. 12/— .. 15/- .. 2/— .. 30/- 
4, Pensions +. 7/6 .. 1O/- .. 2fF- .- 30/- 

5. Widows = iZ/—- .. _- -- 12/6 .. — 


6. Children ane rn ee 
7, Medical Benefits same in both. 

Under Mr. Broad’s scheme Poor Law ends. Under Sir W. 
Beveridge’s it continues as now. 

Under Mr. Broad’s scheme 1,000,000 retire at once on Pensions 
and the unemployment problem is solved. 

Under Sir W. Beveridge’s no such relief is given to the unemploy- 
ment problem. 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


INDIA—QUO VADIS ? 


By EvELYN WRENCH. 





“ Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest 
wisdom and a great Empire and little minds go ill together.” 
—Extract from Burke’s speech on Conciliation with 
America, March 22nd, 1775. 

a wrote Burke 150 years ago; how different 

would the destiny of the English-speaking world 
have been if his advice had been followed ; if the schisin 
between Britain and America were inevitable as many 
believe, it might at least have been accomplished without 
civil war, as was the separation of Norway and Sweden. 

In the present year of grace, we shall have to make up 
our minds as to our future policy towards India. The 
Times correspondent at Delhi recently wrote, “ The general 
temper of politically-minded India is distinctly hardening 
in the direction of a demand for an immediate revision 
of the Constitution.” It is no exaggeration to say that 
the decision before us is as important even as that debated 
upon for so many long hours in 1775. 

The problem before us is whether a sub-continent 
consisting of every conceivable race, religion and creed, 
belonging to a different civilization from ourselves, with 
an entirely different outlook on life, will be able to attain 
0 self-government, the avowed object of British policy 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations is the greatest 
political experiment ever attempted by man, greater 
even than the creation of the American Commonwealth 
because the latter had, apart from the negro population, 
only those of European descent to deal with and its 
territory was continuous. All races, whatever their 
creed or colour, can find within the orbit of the British 
Empire complete internal freedom, together with the 
great advantage of co-operating with other enlightened 
States for world peace and progress. In fact, if the 
British Commonwealth experiment proves to be practic- 
able, and we are still in the process of working it out, 
then a precedent has been provided for a real League 
of all Nations and the federation of mankind at some 
far-distant date. 

If criticism can be directed against British Colonial 
policy in the last 150 years it is that of lack of imagination. 





We have frequently realized the other fellow’s point of 
view too late. There is, of course, the outstanding 
instance of our mishandling of the thirteen North-Ameri- 
can colonies in the eighteenth century. All European 
nations before the American Revolution considered that 
colonies and plantations should be governed in the 
interest of the home ccuntry. After the great initial 
blunder in splitting the eighteenth century British 
Empire, subsequent British Governments saw the error 
of their ways and were the first to employ the enlightened 
doctrine of the good of the governed as the only principle 
on which it was possible to maintain a world-wide Empire. 
As an instance of what happens to Empires run on the 
old plan we have the outstanding example of Spain. 
Not a single square mile of those vast territories won 
for the Spanish crown by Cortez and Pizarro is to-day 
part of a Spanish “ Empire.” 

The turning point in the British Empire in its treatment 
of colonies was when Lord Durham issued his famous 
“Report on the Affairs of British North America” in 
1839, at a time when discontent was rife in Canada. 
The “ Die-hards” of that day, no doubt, were against 
these new fangled ideas of freedom and considered that 
colonies should be governed as they always had been, 
in the interests of the Motherland, but fortunately wiser 
counsels prevailed and the status of the Dominions in 
the British Empire to-day is the inevitable result of Lord 
Durham’s far-seeing statesmanship. 

The decision that awaits us in India is curiously 
reminiscent of that existing in South Africa after the 
South African war. Only a few weeks ago Mr. Spender’s 
interesting Life of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was reviewed in the literary columns of the Spectator. 
It is no exaggeration to state that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman did more to preserve South Africa as a part 
of the British Empire than any other man. Our “ Die- 
hards”” of eighteen years ago were appalled when he 
proposed to grant complete self-government to the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, and dire results 
were prophesied by those who claimed that we were 
giving the country back to the Boers. Yet to-day, 
within a couple of decades of the event, you would hardly 
find a statesman who does not recognize that the act of 
granting responsible government to South Africa after 
victory was one of the most far-sighted acts of states- 
manship ever performed. And it was one of the reasons 
why, when the test came in the early days of the Great 
War, the majority of the Dutch population of South 
Africa remained loyal to the British crown and did not 
support the ill-fated Beyers insurrection. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries we had 
British mishandling of the Irish problem, and a typical 
record of bungling it was; not that all the faults were 
by any means on one side. Nevertheless, is it not tragic 
to think how different recent European history might 
have been if the legitimate aspirations of the Irish people 
for self-government had been granted before 1914? 
Even as recently as 1918 Mr. Erskine Childers, that 
tragic figure, and in the end an arch-irreconcilable, was 
willing to accept Dominion Home Rule. 

In the summer of 1920 I took part in a conference at 
which representatives of the Sinn Fein Party met repre- 
sentatives of the Southern Unionists. It was a private 
gathering and details concerning it were never published. 
There were only five of us in the Council room; the 
representatives on the Sinn Fein side were Mr. Arthur 
Griffith, the founder of the movement, and another Sinn 
Fein member of the Dail who subsequently died. For 
three hours we discussed every aspect of the Irish 
problem. The two Irish Unionist members came away, 
as I did mysclf—I was a neutral observer—with the 
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conviction that the Irish people were quite ready at 
that time to accept Dominion Home Rule. What 
happened ? The British Government of the day ignored 
the advice of those in touch with Irish opinion, persisted 
in the Anglo-Irish War, and finally gave in to a greater 
extent than would have been necessary eighteen months 
before. 

The problem which has to be decided in this twenticth 
century is whether a “ brown Deminion,” to use Colonel 
Lawrence's expressive phrase, is possible. For all the 
analogies of the extension of responsible government I 
have given have concerned either people of our own 
race or those of European descent, the French in Canada, 
the Dutch in South Africa, the Celts in Ireland. Are 
we justified in assuming that the same methods which 
have been successful in their cases would be equally so 
when applied to India? I believe they would, subject 
always to the special conditions in India, where you are 
dealing with a population of many races and tongues, 
of which only six or seven per cent. are literate and have 
any conception of what democracy means. 

One of the chief arguments advanced by the Press 
in Great Britain in favour of a non-progressive policy 
in India is typified by the following extract from a leading 
newspaper: “ It is agreed that one eighth of the British 
population in one way or another would lose its employ- 
ment if British authority in India were destroyed. The 
cotton operatives of Lancashire have in the past looked 
to India to take forty per cent. of their production. 
Grievous as is the problem of unemployment in this 
country to-day the loss of India would aggravate it 
incaleulably.” 

We have, therefore, a newspaper with a very large 
circulation in Great Britain definitely advocating the 


policy that the only consideration which should govern | : 
| young man, who had been brought up by his mother and 


our future treatment of India should be not what is good 
for the people of India themselves, but what is good for 
Lancashire and Great Britain. Such a doctrine has a 
curiously familiar ring to students of early British colonial 
history with its navigation laws and trade restrictions. 

If we were seriously to accept the doctrine promul- 
gated by the newspaper quoted above, that India should 
be governed in the interests of Great Britain, and of 
Lancashire especially, we should have made the independ- 
ence of India absolutely inevitable. 

Such articles, like the House of Lords discussion on 
Amritsar, do an infinity of harm in India. What 
we have got to persuade her peoples is that we are 
really genuine in our intentions and that the only motive 
which will actuate us in dealing with the problems of 
India is a consideration of her interests. 

If we could proclaim in every section of the Indian 
Empire from the North-West Frontier to Cape Comorin, 
from Baluchistan to Assam, that it was our intention 
to grant a further instalment of freedom at the earliest 
possible moment, bearing in mind the interests of her 
divergent population, it would be the safest means of 
ensuring that India shall remain within the British 
Commonwealth. 

Such an attitude need not minimize the extraordinary 
difficulties in the way, but the Empire has thriven on 
problems which at the time seemed well-nigh insoluble ; 
nor does it imply a desire to remove the splendid British 
Civil Servants from India forthwith, for it will assuredly 
be many a long day before India will be able to dispense 
with their assistance. We must not hand over the reins 
of self-government before the peoples concerned are 
ready for them, but if every step made by the Indian 
Administration is undertaken with the one objective 
of Dominion Status in view, sooner or later our good 
faith will be established. 





7” 
Even the most extreme leaders of the Swarajist move. 


ment have not so far to any large extent advocated the 
cutting loose of India from the British Empire. If as 
time goes on a non possumus attitude is maint ained by 
the British Government, the numbers of those working 

to make India independent of the British Empire will 
undoubtedly grow, just as it grew in Ireland, after the 
blunders of 1918 and 1919. 

The experience of the past cighty years in our treatment 
of self-governing white communities within the British 
Empire has proved that there is only one basis on which 
a permanent world State can rest with security, thet 
of freedom, 

My contention is that the same methods should hp 
employed by the British Empire in dealing with coloured 
peoples as they become fitted for responsible institutions. 
Of all the great achievements of the British race—gnq 
there have been many—none would be more magnificent 
than the creating in India of a great nation consisting 
of one-fifth of the human race built on the lasting foun- 


dations of free institutions within the Britannic League 
of Nations. Such an achievement would mark a new 


era in the treatment of “ coloured ” peoples by Western 
civilization and would deserve to be recorded in imperish- 


able letters on tablets of stone. 


THE THEATRE. 





“THE WAY THINGS HAPPEN” AT 
THE AMBASSADORS. 


Anout the middle of Miss Clemence Dane's play it seemed as 
if there were going to be a moral to be drawn= 
moral, from this well-observed study of suburban life. The 


a good, inodern 


adored by his adopted sister, had stolen the 
a fact which had been observed step by step and carefully 
noted by the villain, a square-jawed amorous young man 
(excellently impersonated by Mr. Cyril Raymond). True 
to the tradition that heroes lose papers for villains to find, 
Mr. Raymond collected some sort of receipt--what amounted 
to a pawn ticket—and from the adopted sister as the price 
for this pawn ticket he demanded the price usually asked by 
amorous villains. It is at the end of the second act that 
Martin, the hero, discovers where Shirley has got the paper 
from and what she has paid for it, and it is at this moment 
that we seem on the verge of a Shavien enunciation. ‘ What 
right.”’ he asks the girl, “had you to put me under this terrible 
obligation, to add so appallirgiy to the consequences of my 
folly? You have taken too much upon yourself.” At 
which point I for one hoped that we were to see presented 
also the further case against the managing mother with a 
weak heart, who wes so well played by Miss Haidee Wright. 
Here were these two women—mother and adopted sisicr 

who had all his life played Providence to poor Martin. He 
had obviously been a pleasant boy to start with, but they had 
made a hash of him; they had taught him to be 
dependent. Never having been allowed te stand on his 
own legs, when he grew to be a man it was only to discover that 
he had no legs to stand on. But this uncompromising message 
of equality, this gospel that not only women but men are 
human beings, was slurred and almost passed over. True, 
we are told that the young man owns up to his crime and so 
made Shirley’s sacrifice vain; true we are informed that he 
is at one point making good in Chile. But when after all 
this has passed over his head, and we see him actually back 
on the stage again, it is to find him quite unaffected. He is 
still the spoilt boy that his mother and sister have made 
him. At the final love scene the hair of the modern psycho- 
logist will stand on end—the scene in which, the mother being 


firm’s money 


selfish and 


dead, Shirley tells him that he ought to marry her because she is 
now the only woman left in the world who can play a mother’s 
part to him. 

I hate * 
Bunty pulling the strings. 


I hate to see 
sav I, There 


every woman to know so much.” 
Votes for Men! 
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. one more spectacle even more tragic than that ef a woman 
js one 


in a dolls’ house, and’ that is a man in a dolls’ house the 
man who has been made helpless by the subtle selfishness 
of women who like to play Providence. 

But it is all very well to abuse Miss Clemence Dane’s play. 
\fter all, there is much in it to be thankful for. The Way 
Things Happen is well put together and there are some effective 
genes in it. Most of the grosser errors of the theatre are 
avoided ; the villain is a credible human being, and care 
has been spent on the subsidiary characters, which they have 
amply repaid ; also the mother is given an occasional refreshing 
touch of astringency. 

The acting is good. Miss Haidee Wiight’s mannered 
interpretation is effective, Miss Hilda Bayley does well with 
the part written especially for poor Miss Meggie Albanesi, 
and Mr. Robert Harris, though his technique is limited, yet 


never jars as the unfortunate young hero. a 
TARN. 


“THE BIRDS” OF ARISTOPHANES AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 
TuosE who saw the Cambridge production of The Oresteia 
three years ago remember it not merely as a Greek play but 
as a performance which touched their emotions so deeply 
that the impression was indelible. Greek tragedy in 1920 
fulfilled its object of ** purging the emotions ” just as it did 
in the time of Aristotle ; pity and fear, unchanged through 


the ages, still played the chief parts in a great drama. The 
same continuity cannot belong to Greek comedy. Much 


of the wit of Aristophanes has inevitably lost point. A 

Grek comedy must be approached to-day with reverence, 

of eourse, but rather as one approaches a noble ruin; as a 

thing that ence had great glory, but not as a thing still living 

by its appropriateness. This, at least, is true of the humerous 
or satirical assaults of Aristophanes on contemporaneous 
customs and persons. Yet there remains the form of his 
atire or banter, and, above all, the soaring lyrical qualities 
which he displayed perhaps more thrillingly in the Birds 
than elsewhere. Nevertheless, with the Oresteia still vivid 
in our memories many of us would have preferred to see 
nother tragedy produced at Cambridge this year. Since 

: comedy was chosen we must say, at once, that this pro- 
duction of The Birds was admirable, especially on the last 

ight. Naturally amateurs, when they produce a play for a 
few performances only, improve with each performance, 
though seldom perhaps so much as they did in twenty-four 
hours between last Friday and Saturday nights. 

The Cambridge actors, although they might take a lesson 
from professionals in dramatic gesture, might take it in fair 
exchange for a lesson in elocution. Seldom does one hear 
such fine speaking. And what a wonderful language Greck 
is to hear well spoken! Mr. A. R. D. Watkins was the Owl, 
and his enunciation of the Parabasis with a background of 
Parry’s music, the flute solo of the nightingale, provided the 
greatest moment in the play. His silent flitting entrance in 
the second act and his fine use of his eyes conveyed the 
character of the Owl almost to perfection. Jor the rest, the 
Peithetairos of Mr. A. N. G. Richards and the Euelpides of 
Mr. G. F. A. Burgess were both competent, while the unsuccess- 
ful Poet (Mr. F. Wormald) and the Sacrificial Goat (Mr. W. 
H. Fisher) were exceedingly funny. 

To meet the habits of a modern audience the play was 
divided into three acts. The first ended with the wonderful 
Parabasis ; in the second we were given pure farce, Peithe- 
tairos, to the delight of the birds and the audience, whipping 
off the stage (first in turn, and then in the mass when they 
had returned) the various interrupters of the sacrificial 
ceremony. In the third act, more whipping and a rather too 
lengthy discussion between Peithetairos, Poseidon, and 
Heracles, ended with the triumphal entry of Peithetairos 
with Basileia to Parry’s wedding march. Parry’s music 
throughout makes a very happy marriage with the words, 
One can only wish that it had been more happily played by 
the orchestra. 

The dresses, especially those of the Hoopoe, the Nightingale, 
and Poseidon, were delightful, but one feels that the producer 
lost a great opportunity in not giving the chorus of birds a 
colour. The Flamingo, Stork, Kingfisher 
held tremendous possibilities for this 


riot of 
and Canary 


greater 


alone 








In the same way the scenery was adequate though hardly 
impressive. A bold cloud design would have given a more 
symbolic background to Cloudeuckooland, than a washy sky 
with pink gashes. Both dresses and scenery lacked courage. 
The grouping on a small stage, however, was skilfully managed. 
The fine speaking throughout and the acting of the Owl 


temain the chief memories. J.C. A, 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—g——— 
ASYLUM REFORM. 


[T'o the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—How great is the need for reform in our Lunacy Laws 
has been made evident by the case of Harnett v. Bond and 
another, which has just been concluded in the King’s Bench 
Division, before Mr. Justice Lush and a special jury, so that 
I hope you may consider this a favourable time to direct 
public attention to the matter in your columns once more, 
and that you may possibly be able to devise some means by 
which the Government now in office may be approached on 
the subject. A hint by one of the Counsel in the case that a 
Royal Commission might be appointed would, if acted on, 
serve as the best ultimate solution of the whole question of 
Lunacy Reform, but those who have inside information are 
well aware that the maiter is too pressing to admit of the 
delay that would be involved by this way of dealing with the 
situation, and that, accordingly, some swifter method should 
be discovered, even if only as a preliminary. 

Many general practitioners, in dealing with a person whose 
mind is unhinged, at once think of certification and treatment 
in an asylum as the only way of dealing with the case, a state 
of things that appears to depend in no small measure on the 
idea that it is their duty to certify such people, the belicf no 
doubt arising from their hearing of prosecutions by the 
Board of Control of people who receive patients in homes 
which are not registered for the reception of persons of unsound 
mind. 

As far as I am aware, the Lunacy Laws were originally 
intended, in the main, for the protection of a man’s property, 
and to a minor degree his person. In their administration 
nowadays there can be no doubt that very great prominence 
is given by the Board of Control to a duty of insisting that 
persons who are certifiable should be so certified and placed 
in asylums, their attitude being such that the mere hint that 
there is anything “‘ mental” in connexion with a case is 
enough to make a large number of nursing homes refuse to 
receive such a patient for treatment, which makes it most 
difficult for those who are satisfied that a large number of 
patients suffering from mental disorders are best treated in 
nursing homes away from the atmosphere of an asylum. 
How impossible it seems for the Board to depart from this 
attitude is well illustrated by a personal experience which lL 
had during the War, when, as one of two delegates who waited 
on them, in the hope of securing for our Committee their 
approval of a scheme by which we proposed to treat soldiers 
who had returned from the Front with their minds temporarily 
unhinged in a house apart from others whose nerves had 
broken down, they found it impossible to give their consent to 
our proposal, and informed us that they were there “lo 
administer the law,’ and that, accordingly, if the men were 
certifiable, they ought to be certified and sent to an asylum. 

One of the first things to be aimed at, therefore, is that the 
Lunacy Laws should be so revised as to allow of people being 
treated in homes away from asylums, if, in the opinion of the 
medical man in charge of the case, this is the best way of 
dealing with the patient’s condition. The Board of Control 
should be vested with such powers as would allow of their 
agreeing to what is best in the interests of the patient, rather 
than that they should be compelled to insist on certification 
whenever the case is certifiable. If, on the other hand, the 
“ase be one in which the doctor considers certification and 
confinement in an asylum is the better plan, then such certifi- 
cation should only take place after consultation with one who 
has special knowledge of such matters, who should be required 
to sign one of the certificates, for the present system which 
allows any two medical men, no matter how inexperienced, to 
send a patient to an asylum, stamped as a lunatic, is obviously 


wrong. Moreover, some independent tribunal, distinct from 
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the Board of Control, is needed to which the certified person 
should have the right of appeal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. S. Risten Russett, M.D. 
44 Wimpole Street, W.1. 


A CIVIC SENSE IN ENGLAND ? 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—Everyone who has at heart the amenities of life will have 
been grateful for the article by Mrs. Williams-Ellis. When 
one views the modern city and considers the enormous wealth 
indicated by the force which has brought it into being, one is 
amazed at the contrast those miles of drab streets afford, with 
the beauty and social sense evinced by the small and com- 
paratively impoverished towns of other days. The modern 
worker may possibly be no worse housed, and sometimes 
better housed, than his mediaeval progenitor, but where are 
the modern counterparts to the churches and beautiful civic 
buildings of earlier times ? Here and there we find a stately 
modern Town Hall or Civic Art Gallery, but that is not enough. 
Being particularly concerned with the development of the 
modern theatre in its more social aspect, I was glad to note 
that Mrs. Williams-Ellis mentioned the drama as one of the 
National Arts which should be considered in relation to any 
enterprise for future town planning. The most democratic 
of all the arts, the theatre, deserves its place in any civic 
architectural plan, and a Municipal Theatre is at least as 
important, from this point of view, as a Municipal Art Gallery, 
Library, or public bath. The theatre is a focus for many 
other arts, and I would suggest that any municipality which 
may consider development on the lines suggested by Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis should give primary attention to the advan- 
tages of a civic playhouse as a centre for the recreational side 
of the city’s life. 

The Birmingham Repertory Theatre, now temporarily 
closed, has been suddenly “* discovered ” by the social leaders 
of Birmingham. They realize what they have lost, and are 
taking what measures they can to ensure the permanent 
reopening of the theatre. That which had hitherto been 
left to the enterprise of one man now bids fair to achieve the 
communal support which it has all along deserved. This is 
an object lesson for the other cities and towns of England, 
who have never yet known what it is to have in their midst a 
playhouse conducted in the cause of Art rather than in the 
cause of financial profit. The British Drama League has made 
a special study of the Municipal Theatre, and would be most 
pleased to place the evidence it has collected at the service 
of any responsible person or Committee who might desire to 
advance in the direction suggested by the writer of your 
article.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Greorrrey Wuitwortn, Hon. Sec. 

British Drama League, 

10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 

Sir,—Will you allow us to thank Mrs. A. Williams-Ellis for 
the inspiring article appearing in your issue of the 23rd inst.? 
Her policy is one which several members of the Corporation 
have been endeavouring to promote locally for some years, 
but opinion moves very slowly in England,and it is sometimes 
difficult to pursuade the electorate to go as far in the direction 
of improvements as one would wish. Articles of this nature 
have a great effect in educating the public, and will prove 
most helpful to those members of municipal bodies who are 
unxious that a progressive spirit should be shown in providing 
amusements and beautifying their towns. 

The soil of this district is eminently suitable for roses, and 
we think that we can assure Mrs. Williams-Ellis that in the 
course of two or three years time we shall be able to give 
her ocular demonstration that her article in the Spectator, 
if it has not borne fruit, has, at all events, had the effect of 
producing flowers. 

It may be of interest to some of your readers to know that 
the Corporation of Harrogate have just concluded the negotia- 
tions for purchase of a plot of land adjoining Harlow Moor, 
containing over sixty-five acres, with a tower overlooking 
two cities (York and Rir on), with Lincoln in the far distance, 
seven of the great battlefields of England, twenty market 
towns, seventeen castles, twenty-three abbeys and other 
religious houses, and two hundred churches.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Two ALDERMEN OF THE Borovucu or Harrocare, 





—$—) 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.]} 
Sm,—The accusation, in the article of Mrs. Williams-Ehiig, 
that there is apathy and lack of civic interest in “ mak; 
towns cheerful’ is untrue so far as it is intended to Telate 
to Manchester. Mrs. Williams-Ellis states, ‘“ Might it not 
be a reasonable test of a town’s success to see in how civilizeg 
a@ way its young people can spend say a summer’s afternoon 
or a winter’s evening?” ‘The Manchester City Counej] 
has provided nearly 2,000 acres of public parks and open 
spaces—approximately one tenth of the city area—at 
cost of about £1,000,000, with an annual upkeep expenditure 
of about £141,000, a public golf course, comparable with any 
private club course (48,754 rounds were played last vear), 
252 grass and en-toul-cas lawn-tennis courts, with facilities 
for professional instruction, 64 bowling greens, and lakes 
with a good selection of boats and skiffs for hire. Musical 
entertainments, bands of music and dancing are daily occur. 
rences in the parks during the summer months. 

The facilities available during the winter are not so extensive, 
but private enterprise has provided good theatres, music 
halls, picture houses, dancing halls, an ice skating rink, &¢. 
Anyone with a slight acquaintance of Manchester is aware 
of the famous Hallé Concerts, the Brand Lane Concerts and 
the variety of Chamber Concerts (both instrumental and 
vocal). So, accepting the test laid down, it is clear that the 
general reproach contained in the article has no justification 
so far as Manchester is concerned. Space does not permit 
of adequate reference to the Public Art Gallery, with its 
fine collection of works of art, the Public and the Rylands 
Libraries. 

The suggestion in the latter part of the article that thez 
should be consultation and exchange of ideas between the 
various municipalities is good. At the present time a number 
of municipalities do not sufliciently avail themselves of this 
means of obtaining the best ideas and experience. But 
Manchester is fairly free from reproach in this respect. The 
Housing and Town Planning Exhibition which was held in 
the Town Hall during the Lord Mayoralty of Councillor 
E. D. Simon, M.P., was the finest and most complete exhibition 
of its kind that has taken place. Visitors were attracted 
from all parts of the United Kingdom and overseas. Whilst 
Manchester may be “ the industrial heart ” of England it is 
not a ** mining camp.’’—I am, Sir, &c., P. M. Heatu. 

Town Hall, Manchester. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—A striking feature of the indictment which Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis, in her article on ‘* A Civic Sense in England ?” brings 
against the cities and towns of Britain is its impartiality. 
There is no section of the United Kingdom that it does not 
embrace, though, so far as Scotland is concerned, only 
Glasgow and Dundee are singled out for censure—explicit 
or implied. Dundee may be left to tender its own plea of 
* guilty” or “not guilty”; as for Glasgow, your contri- 
butor’s charge, I think, greatly overshoots the mark. The 
“Second City of the Empire ”’—so called on the ground 
of its population and commercial importance—has for years 
enjoyed the reputation of being municipally one of the best 
governed in the world. But Mrs. Williams-Ellis wonders 
“ what provision for reasonable pleasure and gaicty is made” 
in Glasgow. The first consideration of any civic body must, 
as I conceive it, be the health, comfort and convenience 
of the people whom it represents, and in the promotion of 
these the Glasgow Corporation, while perfectly well aware that 
much still remains to be done, is by no means ashamed of 
its record. In this connexion reference need only be made 
to what has been accomplished for housing in the poorer 
and more congested parts of the city under the Glasgow 
Improvements Act, 1866; to its cheap and efficient tramway 
service, and its abundant water supply—not to mention the 
other public utilities with which, as is well known, it has 
long been equipped. 

But at the same time the pleasure and even the “ gaicty” 
of the inhabitants have not been neglected. In proportion 
to area, no city in the kingdom is better provided with 
parks, gardens and open spaces, whilst public bowling greens 
are established in most districts of the city—altogethet 
these greens number thirty-cight—and facilities unstintedly 
given for the playing of football, golf, cricket, tennis and 
other games. During the summer months band performances 
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gre provided in the parks—the bands engaged including 
some of the very best in the coumtry—at a cost of nearly 
216,000. Nor does this exhaust the efforts of the corporation 
to communalize the delights of music. Through its Halls 
Department it gives series of high-class Saturday afternoon 
and evening concerts, at prices which bring them within 
the reach of the most slender purses. 

There are also public art galleries, distinguished among 
such institutions for the rare and valuable treasures they 
contain, and a great central reference library, to which is 
linked 3 network of twenty district libraries, practically 
covering the entire city. But why prolong the catalogue 
of the amenities which Glasgow enjoys? To have to 
enumerate one’s virtues, in response to an insinuation that 
one has none, must always be a distasteful task. 

In regard to the inter-city conference, suggested by Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis, for the exchange of views, I think the sug- 
oestion @ very good one. Much might be gained from such 
a conference, and Glasgow, which, whatever progress it has 
made or is making, by no means claims to be a municipa 
Areadia, would, I believe, be as likely as any other city to 
benefit by it.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Lrypsay. 

The Corporation of Glasgow, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTator.] 

Sir,—In my opinion the suggestion that there should be some 
consultation and exchange of ideas is a highly important one, 
if the well-being of our future citizens is to be considered, 
The accusation that British cities and towns may become 
“ mining-camps ” is certainly far from the truth so far as 
Dundee is concerned. The Town Council have in view the 
expansion of the city in accordance with a comprehensive 
plan of development, and some of the objects which are to be 
achieved, the accomplishment of which is the aim of the 
Council, will include the following :— 

The spreading-out of the population, the lowering of the 
Death Rate, the lessening of infantile mortality, and the 
reduction of tuberculosis and contagious diseases. The 
allocation of land in positions best suited for industrial and 
housing requirements, improved working conditions, and 
better environment. The provision of new open spaces, 
parks and park-ways, the preservation of natural beauty, the 
allocation of fitting sites for public buildings, and the restora- 
tion of the whole river front to the community. The Town 
Council, in looking ahead fifty years, have secured large areas 
of agricultural land at extremely low prices, within the city 
boundary, for future housing and industrial schemes, parks 
and open spaces. 

The fact is also worth recording that the Town Council of 
Dundee is the only municipality, it is believed, that has 
yet adopted a system of central heating and hot water 
supply in their new housing schemes, with the advantages 
to the occupiers of labour saving, convenience, comfort, 
cleanliness and economy, and the further advantage of residing 
in an unpolluted atmosphere. At these housing schemes no 
front enclosing boundary walls have been erected, the front 
gardens being attractively laid out and left open. On the 
whole, Dundee may fairly claim to have made such provision 
that the future development of the city shall not be on hap- 
hazard lines, but in accordance with a well-considered plan 
of development, and that future citizens shall be enabled to 
live in a city on nearly ideal lines.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wituiam Hicu (Lord Provost). 

City Chambers, Dundee. 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S PRAYER-BOOK. 

[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 

Sirn,—There has been going on in your columns a discussion 





mitiated by the interesting articles of the Bishop of Norwich 
on Prayer-book Revision. I venture to ask your permission 
to say one word in defence of the position of those who are | 
in charge of the Revision Measure. 

Briefly, the answer to the Bishop of Norwich and those | 
who think with him is not that there is not great weight in | 
the considerations they adduce, but that, in the position 
in which we now are, the course that they suggest would | 
make merely for disorganization and anarchy. We cannot | 
now go back to the uniform use of the Communion Service 
of the Prayer-book without alicration. If this was to be 





the policy of the Bishops, they ought to have made that 
policy clear and unmistakable ten or fifteen years ago, and 
they ought strictly to have adhered to it ever since. To 
bring the Communion Service into debate, to let the Conveea- 
tions criticise it at great length and the Convocation of 
Canterbury to adopt important amendments to it, to let 
these amendments go to an Authoritative Committee and 
to embody the Report of that Committee in a Measure intro- 
duced by the House of Bishops, is to make it impossible to 
adopt a purely conservative positien afterwards. At this 
moment it is clear that a majority of the House of Bishops, 
and a majority of the House of Clergy, and even a majority 
of the House of Laity think that, on the whole, some “ per- 
missible deviation ” from the Communion Service is desirable. 
To try to revert, therefore, to an unchanged service, uniform 
all over the Church of England, is quite impossible. Such a 
plan would never secure the obedience of the already lawless 
clergy and laity, and any attempt to impose it would only 
result in every parish doing just what it pleased. 

The game of uniformity is therefore up for the time—not 
necessarily for ever. What, then, is the reasonable policy 
in the interest of order and, still more, in the interest of 
peace and charity? Surely to try to bring under the 
control of proper authority the variations which we must 
allow because some variation cannot be avoided. We do 
not want anarchy, but to avoid it we must have a certain 
degree of recognized variety—what the Mcasure, as amended 
by the House of Laity, calls “‘ permissible deviation.” The 
degree of permissible deviation is a very difficult question to 
determine. But I am disposed to say that it would be unwise 
to go beyond N.A.84 in ordinary parishes, and that any 
further modification of the Communion Service on the lines 
of the Green or the Grey or the Yellow Books should be only 
ailowed by special episcopal permission where a congregation 
of homogeneous opinion joined with the incumbent in desiring 
it—that is, of course, practically only in the “ ritualistic ”’ 
town parishes. 

Finally, I do strongly think that if and when these large 
concessions have been made, and if these permissible devia- 
tions may be used according to law, the Bishops ought 
strictly to insist, first, that the law as amended should really 
be observed, and, secondly, that the utmost consideration 
should, as a matter of charity, be given to the feelings of those 
who do not desire any change. The Measure provides that 
the permissible deviations are only to be made after consulting 
the Parochial Church Councils, and after reference to the 
Bishop in case the Council and the incumbent disagree. 
Broadly speaking, the Bishops ought to take the side of the 
Councils in all such disagreements, not on any liturgical or 
theological ground, but on the ground of Christian charity ; 
and in respect of more extreme changes, such as might be 
contemplated in special parishes, the Bishops ought quite 
firmly to resist such changes except where they are generally 
desired by the congregation. And in the last resort, if, after 
reasonable liberty has been allowed, particular incumbents 
should contumaciously insist on having their own way, they 
ought to be, first, synodically censured by their diocese, 
and afterwards, if still contumacious, deprived according to 
law ; not at all because they are theologically or liturgically 
unsound, but because, being disregardful of the obligations 
of obedience and charity, they are unfit to exercise the ministry 
of the Church. 

For brevity’s sake I cannot enter fully into the merits of 
the proposed changes in the Communion Service. But it 
is proper to point out that those who desire to see such changes 
allowed are thinking of the liturgies of the primitive Church, 
and in their wish to imitate primitive models are acting 
strictly in accordance with the principles of the Reformation 
settlement and with Anglican tradition. It should be remem- 
bered that acceptance of the Reformation settlement does 
not imply that we must always be bound by the views dominant 
in the last three years of King Edward VI.’s reign. ‘The 
Reformation, apart from preliminary movements of opinion, 
began in 1529 and, for the purpose of this discussion, may be 
said to have ended in 1662. If we sum up the various currents 
and tides of opinion that flowed during that 130 years, we 


shall certainly find that there were, even among the dominant 
influences of the settlement, persons who would have welcomed 
the present revision of the Prayer-book as an unquestionable 


improvement on what was actually done. Such would, fi 
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think it is certain, have been the opinion of Queen Elizabeth 
herself. And there is a great Anglican tradition in favour 
of returning to the First Prayer-book.of Edward VI. Arch- 
bishop Sharpe desired this and so did Bishop Wilson: so 
also did a section of the Non-jurors who, because they had 
scruples about oaths, were not to be denied the title of loyal 
Anglicans ; and to-day Churchmen like Bishop Gore, who 
are protagonists against Rome, yet wish to make the Com- 
munion Service more primitive in structure than it has been. 

I may claim, therefore, that the proposed revision of the 
Prayer-book, including the contemplated deviations in the 
order of the administration of Holy Communion, is required 
by considerations of expediency, justified by primitive liturgica] 
models, and conforms to Anglican tradition.—I am, Sir, &c., 

21 Arlingion St., S.W. Hueu Ceci. 


DEAN INGE ON THE POPULATION QUESTION, 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—With regard to the question of birth-control so far as 

it is related to eugenics, it is, I think, well to remember just 


how far we have got in knowledge and in practical remedy. | 
It is quite a recent discovery that mental defect is not like | 


shell-shock, a thing that may happen to the healthy, but is 
inherited, and is what is called a Mendelian recessive. 

It means this : there are adults with a mental capacity of a 
three-years child ; others are up to five years mentally ; and 
they all get put into institutions, and so sterilized. But there 
is a class far more dangerous, adults, namely, who are up to 
a nine- or ten-years standard. These do not get put away, 
they pick up a living eked out by doles, &c., and propagate 
their kind. If one of these intermarries with a normal person, 
the offspring may appear normal, but amongst the grand- 
children will be a defective. Many prostitutes belong to this 
class of the feeble-minded, and are often rendered sterile by 
their trade. The exact study, charting and investigation of 
inherited mental defect was done first, I think, in America. 
The family chart of a defective is dotted all over with defee- 
tives. The laws which govern their production are those that 
determine the appearance of albinos or short-horn cows. So 
far the scientific theory. 

The practical remedy (segregation, sterilization), already 
applied to extreme cases, is municipal or public. Striking 
defect is easily defined. Normal people can do increasing lists 
of things as they get older, and so the standard is fixed. There 
are, however, other defects besides intellectual, and public 
opinion does not equally recognize them. Religious atrophy 
is probably a Mendelian recessive, and those who suffer from 
it are unaware of the defect—clergymen, for instance, who 
recite creeds which they confessedly disbelieve. The problem 
js qualitative, and demands regard for possible and actual 
individuals. To condemn whole classes, whole populations, 
in such clumsy phrases as “ there are too many of them” 
betrays the anti-human mind. Gladly we will (despite 
Moscow) put up with ten million bourgeois if but one Shakes- 
peare emerge from them, for all time ; and it is insolence to 
talk in a contemptuous sense of “ the lower orders ’—from 
whom a Robert Burns sprung. Nature is perfectly ready with 
her limitation when the occasion urges. History has shown 
us hordes without the will to live, and voluntarily depriving 
themselves of posterity. In its original form Buddhism did 
this, and a more careful study than most publie writers give 
would show, in contemporary nations, and even in our own, 
the suggestion of a coming downward curve, the approach to 
nothingness. If by scientific war and political peace human 
life is rendered ignoble and irksome, it will not be lived. 
Meantime, if there is anyone who does not clearly know why 
he himself was born, he may be advised not to assume the 
superior person—a temptation natural in such cases—and not 
to look over the wall and ask his fellows what they are doing 
there.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp WILLMORE. 

2 Church Place South, Penarth. 





**A Modern Mother” writes:—‘It is time that thinking 
women expressed some views with regard to the kind of book 
which is now freely displayed even by the suburban bookseller, 
and which can be boughtanywhere by our boys and girls. There 
can be very few normal civilized women who regard unrestrained 
sexual intercourse, with the constant use of contraceptives, 
as an ideal of human marriage. 


No honest medical man 


nn 
. ——ae 

or woman will say that such conditions make for Physi 
health or for the production of healthy children Oving 
; - Owine 


to our terrible housing conditions, our uneducated and } 

bred masses, and our appalling numbers of mentally Pra 
and deficieat who are allowed to be at large, it may an : 
that the women of the slums should be instructed in 
ventive measures. They are the victims of worse - 


ane ra ; than 
primitive conditions, and their men are 


also frequently 


primitive in their tastes and ideals. So, unfortunately, a, 
: 4 ; J» ate 
some men—and women—in every social grade But 
- g e Or 

women more fortunately placed their duty to the race j 
. a s 


surely clear—it is to instruct their sons and daughters that 
self-control, not birth control, is the right solution of the 
problem, and that a happy marviage, among civilized peopl 
is based upon something far more lasting than sex attraction 
omy. It is not wise thet the young should know that this 
aitraction in any case lasts only for a limited period, and 
is not lessened, but rather increased, by being kept under 
control, instead of becoming cxhausted by unlimited excess s 
That birth-control is no new idea, and that—as a Writer 
| in the Spectator pointed out—abortion is practised by sav 





aves 
is no recommendation to the free women of the sees 
day. What should be pointed out is that those races why 
| practised abortion and promiscuity, bigamy, polyandry 
and other objectionable habits, tend to degenerate and t) 
die out.” 


UNIVERSAL INSURANCE. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—tThe article in your issue of March Ist prompts me 
respectfully to invite your consideration to one feature of 
national insurance which in my judgment demands carefi 
consideration both in respects of the existing systems and 
contemplated extensions. I refer to the contributions 
imposed from employers. I submit that employers’ contribu. 
tions are a deception, that, in fact, whilst they are immediatdy 
made by employers they are ultimately paid by the general 
consuming public, and furthermore thatthe ultimate cost to 
the public is far greater than the value of the immediate 
contributions of employers. 

The employer pays the “ employers’ contribution.” From 
what source does he derive the money ? The employer can 
only pay from money which he receives from sales OF cont 
pletion of contracts. The employer does not pay insurance 
contributions in the same sense as he pays direct Income Tax 
on and after profits derived ; the employer pays during the 
course of production or construction, and necessarily al 
charges involved in production, &c., are and must be charg 
in the ultimate price or cost realized. lence, ultimately and 
inevitably, the consumer or user pays the amounts of th 
““employers’ contributions.” The price or cost is increased 
by the amount of the employers’ contribution to the insurances. 
The inevitable effect of that is that after the commodity leaves 
the manufacturer at a price higher than otherwise need b 
to the extent of the employers’ insurance contributions, th 
merchant and the retailer charge their necessary percentage 
of profit upon the price they pay, and as that price includes 
the cost to the employer of insurance, obviously the merchant 
and retailer obtain their proportion of profit upon the inclusive 
cost of the manufactured commodity, and therefore make a 
profit upon the amount of the ‘ ; 
aggregated, and to the extent of that percentage of profit 
charged by everyone handling the goods until reach the 
consumer, the consumer or the public pays more 
than the real and original cost of the * cmploy 
tion.” 

My submission is that in truth the employer does not 
ultimately pay the but by 
charging it to the cost of production recovers it from the 
merchant or retailer, who ultimately recover it, and their 
profit thereon, from the purchascr-consumer. If that sub- 
mission is admitted, then it will be clear that the ‘“ employers’ 
contribution ” is a deception and a disadvantage, being 
wasteful and uneconomic. If instead of an employers’ 
contribution to the insurance of workpeople the charge was 
transferred from the employer to the State, and included in 
general Imperial expenditure, then the State could recover 
directly from the employer and the taxpayers the actual cost 
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taxing of the consumers—mostly workpeople— 


the indirect ee - 
well-known extravagance of indirect taxation. 


and has all the 


am. Sir, &C.,; 
1am J. ReDMAN ORMEROD. 


Corbiére, Blundellsands. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Siz. ‘ 
yy for the very fine article on the 
vl ae. 
in last week’s issue of your paper. 
| have heard about this scheme, but have never scen it 
explained as you have explained it. Surely something on 
lines would be better than the dole or the Poor Law. 


these 
who have 


May I also thank the two gentlemen you name 
siven their minds to this problem? I trust the matter will 


not be allowed to drop. The real worker desires to pay his 


full share in any proper scheme brought forward.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ? 
A. McCuttocn. 
Liverpool. 


RENTS RESTRICTION ACT. 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sin—The new edition of the Rents Restriction Act 
with which we unfortunate landlords are threatened is a 
measure which if passed will go far to complete the ruin of 
their capital in this form 


THE 


those who have invested 
enterprise. 


For ten years landlords have been subjected to what 


amounts practically to State control of their private property, | 


and confiscation of the interest earned for the benefit of 
other people. The tenants are as much receivers of a dole 
as are the unemployed; it is the same thing in another 
form. Now we are threatened with a measure whose gross 
unjustness anyone witha just and equitable mind must condemn. 
Those who support such an act of State robbery of one class 
of investors are supporting the principle of Socialism ; nor 
do they seem to see the true nature of the trap into which 
they are failing. 

When the Rents Restriction Act renewed after 
the War, I pointed out that it meant the destruction of that 
form of industry which has for its object the provision of 
residences for the middle-class which could be let and 
not sold. The clamourmongers in the daily Press went 
“all out” for the tenants: that they were totally ignorant 


fet 
oit 


the subject, and the peculiar conditions and responsibilities 


was 


and risks attendant on this kind of investment, the trash 
they wrote exemplified to those who have a personal and 
practical experience of the subject of their diatribes. What 
we who knew that we spoke the sober common-sense truth 
n the question foretold has exactly come to pass. There 
are to all intents and purposes no small houses or flats to be 


btained in any degree comparable with the numbers requiring | 


them; and that shortage has been stabilized each time the 
Rents Act been re-enacted. To the 
weakness of successive Governments, the Labour Party’s 
landlords, and the exorbitant wages they 
wilfully restricted output of labour, State 


Restriction has 


ctusade against 


le mand for a 


Will you please allow me as a working man to thank | 


new insurance scheme | still to pay. 


of | 





| for two years. 
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or at least a part of it, when the lease expires by effluxion ot 
time. It also renders his property a drug in the market. 
He cannot sell it. As for the plea urged for the cuttin 


r 
| down of the increase of rent to 25 per cent., that the landlord 


expends next to nothing on repairs, such a statement is a 
gross perversion of the truth. Within the last three months 
I have expended the following amounts on two flats alone in 
the same house. No. 1, £12 2s. 7d., £7, £6 10s., £1 19s., £1 1s., 
£2; total, £30 12s. 7d. Rent of flat, £68. No. 2, £10 15s., 
£1 10s., £1 8s., £2 8s., £1 1s., £5 1lls.; total, £22 13s. (with 
two small accounts yet to be delivered). Rent of flat, £37 13s., 
with rates, taxes, ground rent and share of general upkeep 
At the present moment I have a tenant in 
possession of one of my flats whose name I do not even know, 
and who refuses to give me any information as to when he 
took the flat. The real tenant has been absent from England 
He is a foreigner. When I write to him for 
information, he replies he has only “ lent ” his flat to a friend ! 
I am informed I have no remedy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EpcGar H. 8S. BARNEs-AUSTIN. 


THE ILLITERATE YOUNG. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sir,—Will you please permit me to draw the attention of 
your readers to a matter which has not, to my knowledge, 
been discussed in public, except by myself: the fact that there 
are many young men and women in this country to-day, 


| between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, who can neither 


read nor write. Teachers, when I have discussed this illiteracy 
before them, have either passionately denied that it exists, or 
that it exists to any serious extent, and have sometimes 
accused me of trying to charge them with inefficiency. I do 
not think that they are in a position to estimate the extent of 
illiteracy in the country because it occurs among people who 
have not been in their charge for some time, and were never 
in their charge for long; and I am certain that their denia}s 
will not be supported by magistrates. The administration 
of the School Acts was, with the full connivance of the Govern. 
ment, very slack during the War, and thousands of boys and 
girls were withdrawn from school before they ought to have 
been, or were allowed to attend so intermittently that they 
could not derive any real benefit from the skilful instruction 
they received. There are no statisties available of illiteracy 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, but although 
they are unknown, I believe them to be large. 

On February 12th last, a youth of seventeen was called 
before the magistrates as a witness in a case heard at Oldbury, 
He had been to school, but was unable 
In one day, within the past eighteen 


near Birmingham. 
to read the oath! 


| months, in a court near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, six young men 


| informed the magistrates that they could not read! 


| Unemployment Benefit (very improperly called 


expenditure of gross extravagance in producing houses which | 
otherwise would have been built far more cheaply by private | 


enterprise , to the idiotical crusade directed against 


mdlords by an ignorant Press—to these each and all is due 
the heavy tax of wanton State expenditure upon the resources 
ot the country, together with the deplorable shortage in 


Housing accommodation which is inereasing every year. 


and 


Who outside a lunatic asylum would invest a penny in 
any form of property to let? Who will 
so again, with the prospect of a Socialist Party bribing the 


house ever do 


Cleetorate to vote for them on the promise that if they do so 


ey shall obtain houses and flats at about half their market 
rice 
: rhe rents and the Rents Restriction Act nowadays give a 
anctord no chanee whatever—cespecially when, asin my case, he 


of repaying himself the capital, 
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| conclusion that the present school age is much 
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The sc 
are not isolated instances, or anything like isolated instai 
and it would, I think, be of great interest and value to your 
readers if magistrates and social workers would give their 
experiences in this matter. 

It is clear that the existence of a large number of illiterat 
persons in any community may be gravely dangerous to it, 
and it occurs to me that perhaps some means of diminishing 
the danger might be found through the administration of th 
*the dok 
since those who receive it partly pay for it), Could it not b 
Benefit that any illiterate 
some educational centre 


made a condition of the 
it shall attend 
purpose of being instructed in reading and writing and arit! 


pel on 
receiving for the 
The present system of giving unconditional benefit i 

I believe, disliked by the Labour Party, and some sort 
training as a condition of relief or benefit was advocated in 
the Minority Report of the Poor Law, whose author is now 
President of the Board of Trade. The demoralizing effects of 
prolonged periods of unemployment are sufficiently obvious, 
and need not be noted here, but whatever the demoralization 
may be it is enormously increased in the case of the illiterate 
People of all parties are, I think, coming to the 
tivo low, and 
that it ought to be raised to sixteen. As things are, many 
boys and girls, partly because they leave school too soon, and 
life they enter after they ‘hool 


partly because the leave s¢ 


makes no demand on the education they haye received, forged 
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how to read and write. The already congested labour 
market is still further congested by the addition to it every 
year of a mass of half-educated boys and girls of fourteen, 
most of whom will spend the next three or four years of their 
lives, if they are employed at all, in blind-alley occupations, 
Eeonomaniaes are, of course, incapable of understanding real 
economy, but it ought to be obvious even to them that it is 
cheaper (to put the matter on the lowest ground) to keep boys 
and girls at school for another two years rather than to add 
them to the multitude of unemployed at the risk, later on, of 
adding them to the unemployable, and possibly, the criminal 
class.—I am, Sir, &e., Sr. JoHn ERVINE. 
The Goring Hotel, 
Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 


TRAINING OF MISTRESSES. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 

Sir,—Your article last week, ‘‘ Training the Mistress,” goes 
to the heart of the domestic servant problem. ‘* Ann Pope ” 
has put her arguments so admirably that I am merely con- 
cerned in this letter with the means by which the desired 
end of the training of mistresses can be accomplished. I 
was much interested when visiting a London Polytechnic 
last week to find that the London County Council is moving 
in this matter and is thinking over tentative syllabuses for 
use in these institutions. It may be useful to women and 
girls who prefer a more private system of tuition to have the 
name and address of a Household Expert. This lady has 
compiled an admirable syllabus, which may be studied with 
advantage by girls on the threshold of life and by older women 
who are young enough in spirit to desire to learn. Her name 
is Miss Muncaster, and the flat in which she will give practical 
demonstrations is situated at 22a, Mulberry Walk, Chelsea- 
In this flat her pupils, after attending her lectures, have the 
advantage of practical instruction and are taught how much 
may be done by organization and by labour-saving appliances. 
Anyone interested in the subject cannot do better than com- 
municate with this lady, who will give excellent advice. 
Once the world realizes that Household Management should 
be carried on on scientific and business lines, it will become 
obvious how foolish it is to let the heads of households ever 
take up their duties entirely untrained.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cala, 


THE 


RECRUITMENT OF THE INDIAN SERVICES. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—The Royal Commission under the Presidency of Lord 
Lee of Fareham, which is to report on the recruitment of the 
Indian Services, is approaching the end of its labours. Will 
it give full consideration to one great stumbling block in the 
way of recruiting, namely, the apprehension that Indian 
Civil Servants are liable to be treated with bad faith by the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State? Men 
of the right stamp hesitate to embark on an Indian career 
jf there is any cause for suspicion that the Government will 
not play the game by them. Prospective candidates are well 
awure of the grievances of retired officers of the Public Works, 
Educational and Police services. The Royal Commission of 
1912 reported that their pensions were inadequate. In 1919 
the Secretary of State sanctioned a higher scale of pensions 
for oflicers who retired on or after July 21st, 1913. Those 
who retired before that date feel that they have been most 
unfairly treated. In spite of repeated cfforts they have 
failed to obtain any redress.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. C. Cox, 
Indian Imperial Police (retired). 


R.S.P.C.A. CENTENARY. 
[Te the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,— Will you allow me space in your widely read paper to 
say that the R.S.P.C.A. propose to issue in connexion with 
its centenary next June a small book of prayers and hymns 
dealing with the animal world? If any of your readers can 


supply suitable contributions, will they kindly submit them 
either to E. H. Blakeney, Esq., Winchester College; or to 
me, at St. Swithin’s Gate, Winchester?—I am, Sir, &c., 





| 





St. Swithin’s Gate, Winchester. 


(Rev.) W. H. Saviiz. 


a 
—: 


WAYS OF THE OSTRICH, 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Smr,—I have just read in your issue of January 12th yp 
Stefansson’s article on the ostrich. I think Mr. Stefan." 


THE 


agai é ; : ; Tsson 
is mistaken in saying the ostrich does not hide his heaq in the 
sand. I remember many years ago, during the advance 


to Omdurman in 1898, Slatin Pasha, who had been Governor 
of Darfur in pre-Mahdi days, describing to us one night at 
mess how natives caught ostriches in Darfur. 

Apparently the hunter, armed with sword or gun, rode g 
horse and was accompanied by a man on a camel carrying 
water, food and forage. The hunter on seeing an ostrich 
cantered towards him, on which the ostrich would flee away 
going his best, with neck and wings extended, for perhaps 
twenty miles, the hunter loping along on his tracks and the 
camel man following the hunter. 

After having gone twenty miles the ostrich would pull 
up, look round, and not seeing the hunter would come back 
on his tracks to see if he was followed, until he saw the hunter, 
By this time the ostrich would have covered, say, thirty miley 
and the hunter ten. 

Slatin Pasha told us that the ostrich would continue to dothis 
until he was so beat that he could struggle no longer,and that 
then he would lic prone and shove his head into a bush, sand 
or grass. The hunter could then easily capture or kill him, 
Xenophon ought to have persevered. This sounds simple 
enough, but if the hunter missed the ostrich’s tracks or the 
camel man the hunter’s, or, still worse, a dust storm came 
on the ostrich had the best of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. GREEN- WILKINSON, Brig.-General, 

Sacomb, Ganges, B.C. 

February 10th. 


CHILDREN’S MISAPPREHENSIONS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
S1r,—On reading the letter on “The Tired Aunt and the Cursing 
Niece ” in the Spectator of March 1st, I feel I must send you 
a little story of the same sort. My girl, aged seven, came out 
of church one Sunday and turned to me and said, “ Mummy, 
what is Lork?”” Mummy did not know. Dulcie persisted, 
“What is Lork? The clergyman says every Sunday ‘The 
Duck in the corner and Lork.’ Of course I understand 
what the Duck in the corner is, but what is Lork ?”” Mummy, 
after deep thought came to the conclusion that the Duck in 
the corner and Lork was the Duchess of Cornwall and 
York. This happened, of course, twenty years ago.—lI am, 
Sir, &c., 
S. CoNSTANCE STANIER 
The Citadel, Preston Brockhurst, Shrewsbury. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “ J. S. L. S.” and possibly other 
readers may be interested in the following bond fide child 
story which was recently told to me by a brother cleric. 
When catechising in his parish schools, he asked an intelli- 
gent little girl to recite the Apostles’ Creed, which she did 
successfully until—“ I believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy 
calico shirt. . . .”—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. R. BRUNSKILL 
St. Mary's Rectory, Drogheda. 


POETRY. 


—_—_—_—. 


LIGHT. 


Wuart lovely meadows have I seen in the Sun, 
With their large families of little flowers 
Smiling beneath the quiet, peaceful skies : 
Let no man trespass on these happy hours, 
And think acquaintance waits in my two eyes. 


This glorious light that makes the butterfly 

Go staggering like a drunkard through the air, 
Till he lies dazed and panting on a stone 

This light I feel is both my light and fire, 
And Love may bleed to death, till it has gone. 


W. H. Davies 
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El party of young men “who made me, from their life and 
BOOK OF TH E MOM ENT. opm, a a night to be twenty.” He goes on to say 
A that “there was a tablefull of them drinking—young 
Mr, i ian east Pitt, Lord Euston, Berkeley, North, &c., singing and laughing 
Sson, WILBERFORCE. a gorge déployée: some of them sang very good catches ; 
d the : one Wilberforce, a M. of P., sang the best.” It is thus that 
ance qiberforce: 8 ——* Mosaic’ —* Humphrey | the great brocaded curtain of London Society is raised on 
Thor Yilford, at the Clarencon eY ee the man who abolished the slave trade and became the 
t at j rixp it difficult to say adequately with what an enthusiasm Jeader of the Puritan Renaissance of the Regency ! 
of gratitude I welcome the appearance of Mr. Coupland’s To show Wilberforce as reflected in his friend's eyes I 
de g wilberforce. For some extraordinary reason, Ww ilberforce, | will quote what Pitt said in a letter to Wilberforce written 
Ying though so great a name im our social and political history, | when the young Prime Minister had almost single-handed 
trich has been the subject of few biographical studics, and of | taken on the government of Britain and her Kmpire. ‘ Pray 
Way, none of any real importance. Hitherto one has had to | come to Wimbledon as soon as possible,” he asks him, for 
haps pick up one’s knowledge from the large but unassorted | he wants to talk to his friend “ about ten thousand things.” 
| the references to him in the memoirs of public characters. But | He adds in a postscript: ‘ For the sake of this letter I am 
these produce a blurred, though tantalising, portrait. — Mr. | leaving a thousand others unanswered and a thousand projects 
pull Coupland gives us & living picture of areal man. Wilberforce unread.” In politics, though as a rule he followed the lead 
ack and his life, properly read and properly understood, are | of David, Jonathan showed a remarkable independence and 
iter, ntenselY English. At his epoch, perhaps at any epoch, | often unquestionably influenced “ the boy,” as his antagonists 
aileg no one could have occupied Wilberforce’s place in the com- | used to call the haughty nose-in-air youth on the Treasury 
munity, lived Wilberforce’s kfe as a whole, and done the | Bench. 
this erent ‘things that he did, except in England. From the Wilberforce was a true bred Whig, though of a sublimated 
hat weial, the political, and the religious point of view, Wilber-| kind. It is very amusing to find him crossing swords with 
and force is typical of a unique configuration—one which is entirely | Fox in the House, and every now and then with great effect. 
im, special to this country. On occasion, as so often happens in English politics, Wilber- 
iple “ Wilberforce belonged to an exceedingly well-to-do, but in | force could slyly turn the whole situation topsy-turvy and 
the no sense millionaire, family in Hull—an important and | prove far more Radical than the English Mirabeau. Fox 
ime fowishing town at the end of the cighteenth century, but | was very angry because we had made a commercial treaty 
by no means world-famous. The Wilberforces were not | with France. At that time France was still an arbitrary 
. connected by descent or marriage with any of the great | monarchy, and Fox did not like to see monarchies patronized. 
titled or untitled families of the North. The highest you | Wilberforce very pertinently asked Fox whether he really 
can put it from the Continental point of view is to say that | thought that it was necessary to remain perpetually at feud 
a Wilberforee was born a “Grand Bourgeois.” Young | with France, simply in order to maintain the tradition of 
Wilberforce, a “shrimp”? in appearance, as was noted by | the balance of power and the policy of allying ourselves 
one of the people who heard his first important election | always with the weaker States against the stronger in order 
ng speech, went to Harrow and Cambridge like plenty of other | to maintain the liberty of Europe. “This principle,’ he 
ou young men of his kind. There was, however, nothing very went on, “has made us splendid in the page of history; 
wut remarkable about him except his pleasant looks anda charming but I wish the country could at length learn that important 
ry, nature. Yet at lightning speed he achieved a recognized | lesson—that the greatness and happiness of a people are 
d, place in a very close and fastidious society. He got elected | not the same.” Mr. Fox’s principle, he declared, had often 
he first for Hull and then for the County of Yorkshire, came up | made us reap the laurels of victory, but it had loaded us with 
nd to London and was immediately welcomed into the very | 250 millions of debt. ‘ Has it not laid us under the necessity 
vy, best and smartest of the English Whig sets. Fox put him | of abridging every cottager in the kingdom of his comforts ? 
in up for Brooks’s, not in order to have a pigeon to pluck, but | And what are the feelings of the poor creature who, with his 
id on his merits! He sat at the feet of the adorable Mrs. Crewe | windows stopped up, with scarce food to eat or a house to 
n, —the toast of the Whig intelligentsia (‘‘ Here’s to — Buff | live in, by the miserable light of a candle he can searce afford 
and blue, and Mrs. Crewe!”). Though he led a blameless | to burn, is to be compensated for all his distress by reading 
life himself, he played high, went to all the smart country | over a speech of the right honourable gentleman in which 
houses and balls, did his wonderful imitations and sang his | he is dignified by the honourable appellation of the Adjuster 
fascinating songs, and was everywhere the life and soul of | of the Balance of Power and Guardian of the Libertics of 
the party. Remember he was not rich enough to be petted | Europe!” Fox was actually rash enough to answer that 
a merely for his wealth, or for his dash, or for a mordant tongue | that was in fact the poor cottager’s compensation. It was 
d und a power of entertainment like Sheridan. Sheridan was | this that enabled him * to bear his poverty with cheerfulness, 
, in the best society, but never of it. Young Wilberforce was | and to feel the satisfaction, amidst all his distress, of reflecting 
4 accepted on as perfect an equality as was his bosom Cambridge | on the thought of his being one of the subjects of a free country, 
| friend, William Pitt. whose characteristic it is to balance the power of Europe.” 
y But here again, though, no doubt, the friendship with If Wilberforce was very English in the virtuous realism of 
, young Pitt was socially of some use to Wilberforce, it | his statesmanship, he was still more English in the way he 
would be a great mistake to suppose that Pitt got him | brought religion into his life and into his politics. He made 
into smart society. Pitt and his nearest relations were | his moral being his prime care. He abandoned his political 
very poor, and now that the great Chatham was dead, London | and his social ambitions, and almost everything except his 
had begun to be rather bored by his memory. Later the | affection for Pitt, in order to remove the great and terrible 
acquaintance begun at Cambridge ripened into a warm and | stain upon the escutcheon of his country, caused by the 
delightful friendship, which brought the two young men | slave trade. After four or five years of London Society, 
into the very closest intimacy—an intimacy which would | Wilberforce went through a religious experience. He sus- 
have been memorable on its merits, even if the two men had | tained “ conversion.” ‘This was not the conversion o7 the 
not had such distinguished careers. Pitt was the man of greater disenchanted roué. Though Wilberforce had lived in the 
mind, though not of greater character ; but it would be a | smart world, he had never been a man of pleasure in the 
mistake to suppose that Wilberforce was the mere worshipper | bad sense. He had kept himself unspotted from the world. 
of his great and brilliant friend. Though neither can be | His was the change of heart of a good man, not the remorse 
described as dependent upon the other, Pitt leaned upon | of a profligate. So strong and so deep was Wilberforce’s 
Wilberforce quite as much as, or in some senses more than, | acceptance of the religious ideal that in any other country 
Wilberforce leaned upon him. Anyone who wishes to see | jt would have carried him straight to a hermitage or a monas- 
8 perfect friendship between two young politicians sympa- tery. Being an Englishman and having the true feeling of a 
thetically deseribed and analysed cannot do better than trace | knight-errant in him, he looked out to see what wrongs he 
the record of the one given in Mr. Coupland’s fascinating | could redress. Greatheart, in The Pilgrim’s Progress, who 
book. Let them look specially at the quotation from the | on * off days ” in his pilgrimage went out to see whether ! 
diary of George Selwyn, that arch-man of the world. ‘The jevul do any good, meaning fighting ogres and the like, was 
eutry was made in the year 1782. He describes leaving @! pot more resolute in noble decds. Moved by a similaz impulse, 
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Wilberforce determined to slay the terrible demon that 
presided over the horrors of the Middle Passage. Curiously 
enough, it was this determination that brought him back 
into the whirl of London life and into the inner political 
circle. But for the slave trade he would probably have become 
a recluse at Clapham or Wimbledon, or a local preacher ! 
As it was, he would go to Brighton and the Pavilion, or even 
to race meetings, with the hope of being able to make a convert 


and secure a vote for the purposes of his anti-slavery campaign. | 


But in doing this he made no pretence of being a man of the 
world. Nor did he try to hide his religious views. Yet, 
much to the credit of the smart set of his age, he appears to 
have been always welcome. At any rate, I have never seen 
any report of his being regarded as a kill-joy. The truth was 
the man had immense social charm. The famous story of 
Sheridan and the watchman makes no exception to what I 
have been saying. When the watchman pulled the drunken 
Sheridan out of the gutter into which he had fallen, and asked 
him his name, Sheridan replied “ Wilberforce.’ The fact 
is that Wilberforce, wherever he went, radiated a charm as 
well as a sense of piety and sincerity. He was a good talker 
as well as a “great talker,” and in spite of his depth of purpose 
and his belief that he must never miss improving an occasion, 
he was willing to talk on any and every subject that could 
engage the human intellect. He had none of the fierceness, 
the rigour, or the selfishness of the ‘‘ cold-stored ” pietist. 

Though I have harped on the special characteristics of this 
yrcat Englishman, I feel that mine is a badly balanced account 
of the man. There was a great deal more in him than I 
have been able to convey. I have conveyed, I fear, too little 
of his personal fascination, too little of his goodness, too little of 
his great-heartedness. But though I have not caught the true 
likeness of Wilberforce, I cannot help feeling that the thing 
was done pictorially in the wonderful unfinished portrait by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence now in the National Portrait Gallery. 
The pieture is well reproduced in Mr. Coupland’s book. 

If there were a bidding prayer for literature, and it could 
be used in the Press, I should like to bless Mr. Coupland as a 
Lonefaector of the noble college of English History. He is 
Professor of Colonial History in the University of Oxford, 
Lut the tremendous breadth and length of his survey has, 
I am glad to say, not dimmed his eye to the niceties of char- 
acter, or to a just estimate of the details of English social 
and political life in the reeling years of world revolution— 


the years from 1785 to 1805. J. Sr. Lor STracueEy. 


BOOKS. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 

Tie only book of first-rate importance that has been pub- 
lished this week is Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Byron: The Last 
Journey (Constable). Mr. St. Loe Strachey will review it in 
next week's issue (which, incidentally, will contain a literary 
supplement). Another book of critical biography is Tolstoy: 
«a Psycho-critical Study, by Janko Lavrin (Collins). One 
licars that this book, like Mr. Lavrin’s other * dissections,” 
ramely, Dostoievsky, Ibsen and Nietzsche, is remarkable. 

As mythology becomes more scientific, science becomes 
more mythological. Mr. Bertrand Russell has produced a 
parphiet called Icarus (Kegan Paul) in answer to Mr. Haldane’s 
Daedalus (reviewed in this issue). There are certainly no 
brighter littl books than these predictions of our scientists. 

Big illustrated art books have been a feature of this pub- 
lishing season, and this week we get another from Messrs. 
Ernest Benn called A Study of Chinese Scuipture, by Mr. 
Leigh Ashton. The plates are a joy to turn over. They 
appear to me to be just as fine as those of the wonderful 
German art books which used to hold such unquestioned 
supremacy, 

Lastly, there are two charming reprints: The Discourses 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, reprinted by Macmillan and Co. 
for the Royal Academy on the occasion of the centenary | 
of Reynolds’ birth, and selected poems of Christopher Smart 
(Cobden Sanderson), chosen and edited by Mr. Edmund 
Blunder, 


| The method wouid be too inaccurate. 


—— 
ENGINEERING PROBLEMS op 
ANCIENT EGYPT. 


The Problem of the Obelisks. By R. Engolbach, 


Unwin. 9s.) (Poste 


Ir is quite startling to encounter a book about the a 
Egyptians which deals, not with the mysteries of their Teligion 
their elaborate funeral arrangements, or their shadow, 
history, but with a purely practical activity of their dajly li 
Whether they built for religious purposes or not, the Egyptian 
were great builders. That is the essential fact about then 
But for it we should probably be unaware that they had ey. 
existed. And it may be asserted with confidence that Dothing 
interests the average visitor to Egypt so much as the practic, 
question of how their mighty buildings were put up. fp, 
for instance, were the Pyramids completed with such mathe. 
matical accuracy ? How were the great monoliths fo the 
temple pillars quarried from the living rock by people who ha 
no steel? How were they afterwards transported from the 
quarries and placed in position on their pedestals ? 

To these questions every tourist, according to his tempera. 
ment, concocts his own reply. It is a happy hunting-grounj 
for the crank and the dabbler in the occult—* that bane of the 
serious student,” as Mr. Engeibach calls him. 


Deien} 








But from the 
‘serious student” himself, the Egyptological expert why 
ought to know, we get hardly any guidance at all. Egyptolo- 
gists, as Mr. Engelbach complains, think only of papyri ang 
inscriptions, and the contents of tombs. It has been alleged 
against them that they will ruthlessly remove architecty| 
features in the hope of finding a roll of papyri or a mummy 
underneath. They have never taken the trouble to investigate 
the granite quarrics at Assouan, because, as Mr. Engelbach 
shrewdly observes, the quarries ** are not likely to afford good 
museum pieces.”’ It is a serious reproach, and we fear that 
it is not undeserved. 

Mr. Engelbach, then, in his special study of obelisks—their 
quarrying, transportation and erection=has the field almost 
to himself, and the result is a most interesting and delightful 
little book. He begins at the quarry, and there he has a very 
valuable piece of evidence in the form of an enormous obelisk, 
longer than any other that we know of, and more than twice as 
heavy, which has never been completely removed from the 
rock. At the last moment, flaws (which are now plainly to be 
seen) were discovered in the granite, and the ancient Egyptian 
workmen, after months of heavy toil, were constrained to 
leave the obelisk still attached to the rock, surrounded by the 
deep trench which they had hacked out in order to remove it. 

As to their quarrying tools, Mr. Engelbach is clear that they 
had no steel. We know all the Egyptian words for metals, 
and none of them could be applied to it. But their chisels 
must have been made of some very hard metal, harder than 
the hardened copper that they used for razors—in fact, some 
metal that we do not know. In addition to chisels and wedges, 
they used for their quarrying ‘‘ pounders ” or balls of hard 
dolerite, attached to rammers, to bruise away the surface. 
These pounders were exclusively used for making the sides 
of the obelisk smooth. For levelling they employed what we 
call ** boring-rods,” some of which have been found in the 
quarries. It took them over four months, working twelve 
hours a day, to make the preliminary trenches, and eight 
months to detach the obelisk from below. Then came the 
problem of iemoval, and here at least six thousand men would 
be required. The Egyptians knew nothing of winches, and 
hardly anything of pulleys. A way would be cut out of the 
quarry, and the obelisk would be rolled down the hill until it 
rested upon a sledge which had been previously buried in the 
sand. The sledge, cither on a greased track or on wheels 
(Mr. Engelbach thinks the latter was more usual), would be 
dragged to the river, where a boat had been similarly buried 
in the bank, 

Arrived at its destination, the usually accepted theory is 
that a bank would be gradually built up under the obelisk with 
the assistance of levers until it was tilted on to its pedestal 
in an upright position, Mr. Engelbach will have none of this. 
There is one existing 
obelisk—that of Queen Hatasi at Mataria—which stands 
askew upon its base. All the others have slipped accurately 
into the prepared grooves. Mr. Engelbach’s theory is that 4 
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+1410. shaped like the funnels through which wine is poured 
ee ee, and ciate Shi thin end finishing over the base on NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
it 


‘ich the obelisk was to rest. This funnel was filled with 
- FRENCH. 


ioose sand, and the obelisk was dragged to the top of the 
pe and slipped into it. Then the sand was gradually COURSES IN SPANISH AND GERMAN ALSO READY. 
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(Fishes 1 
ue moun¢ } 
yough a passage dug out below until the monument . R 

removed through a passage dug out below u Could you pick up a book of 400 pages, written in a language you 
ANeiens stood erect a silu. ; ae . Ibach } have never learnt, without a single English word in it, and read it 
eligicn For his investigations at the quarries Mr. Engelbach has through without referring to a dictionary ? 
Lado, been allowed by the Egyptian Government up to date a vi P ; 
iy i a sum of about seventy-six pounds. He estimates that It sounds impossible. Yet this is just what the new 
J ( = ° . . 
vin, for about £500 “a really comprehensive study of ancient Pelman method of learning 
then, FF Beyptian quarry! could be made.” It seems unlikely that FRENCH, SPANISH AND GERMAN 
ud ever » will ever get 1%. CLENNELL WILKINSON, 
a va iis now enables you to do. 

ung a 
actica| - i -_ si te Here are a few typical extracts from the thousands of 
Hoy. MEMOIRS AND RECOLLECTIONS. letters received from those who have adopted this new 
nathe. Memoirs of My Life. By Giovanni Giolitti, translated from | method :— 
T the ” ¢he Italian by Edward Storer. (London: Chapman and 2 p London, IW. 
0 ha Dodd. 30s. net.) ““T find that the Pelman method is the best way of learning French 
: Qld Days and New. By Lord Emest Hamilton. (London: | without a teacher.” 


M the Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. net.) Licut.-Gen. Sir A. Haldane (H. 682). 




















The Sands of Time. By Walter Sichel. (London: Hutchinson. New College, Oxford. 
Iperg. ifs. net. “The Course is 2st vemarkably ingenious d deserves ihe 
a Stray Recollections. hes, | M ajor-( — ral Sir C. E. Callwell, K.C.B. sighiat halen ae . aes “S. Dz 115). 
Cf th 9 Vols. (London: Arnold. 32s. net.) EE te tes ; a 
O the Tur epidemic of politicians’ autobiographies or apologies “ By your method of sacieiaae  aeemae yo es a 
who has apparently spread to the Latin countries, and we have pupil learns more in one year than in four years by the ordinar’ 
itolo. now the Memoirs of My Life, by Signor Giovanni | method.” (Rev.) J. Mare (S.M. 163). 
and Giolitti, the veteran Premier of five Italian Ministries. At Trenani Park, Duloe, Cornwall. 
leged first sight it might seem that the confessions of men who ‘ BAL poem —_ Hg Pan ot pene ba peor Fe coe ps ed of 
tural have made history should simplify the task of future his- royce pA ar Gah aie Th pend i of Spanish oS rd 
amy torians. But, on examination, the least cynical will admit | helpfut and kind in his corrections. If possible, I hope my little 
gat that far from throwing light on political events, many of these | daughter wi!/l be able to take the Krench and German Cows ses; to @ 
bach autobiographies are rather of the nature of a smoke-screen ; | mother teaching her child alone the ( vas “ eye P. 13 
r00d though the portrait of a man drawn by his own hand, even | r ; Piguet je Penge ae 
that when conceived in the style of a Blue Book, is seldom without | |, Everyone who wishes to acquire a fluent mastery of 
a certain arresting quality. Signor Giolitti was said never | French, German or Spanish in the shortest possible tinie 
heir to be seen except in a meticulously buttoned up frockcoat, | will appreciate the great advantages of this new “ direct 
nost and thus he appears in these chronicles. For figures, and the | method. 
tiul manipulation of figures, no less than of electors, Giolitti had | First. This method enables you to learn French in 
ery something approaching genius. He has probably been the | French, Spanish in Spanish, and German in German. No 
isk, champion wirepuller of the age ; while his power of work | English is employed ; consequently there is no translation. 
> as was that of his fellow-countryman, the Piedmontese labourer, | Vet the system is so interesting, ingenious and simple that 
the the most untiring of tough workmen. Born in 18-42, his long jeven a child can understand it. 
‘be career has bridged the period between the Risorgimento and) — ¢econd, ‘There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart. 
ian Fascismo. When first introduced to the Ministry of Finance, z ; ; ; 
to he found seven different ways of collecting taxes in the new You learn the words by _— them and in such a way that 
the kingdom of Italy, and the loophole afforded by the permission they stay in your mind without effort. 
it. to exonerate ‘* untraceable taxpayers * Jed to municipalities Third. Grammatical difficulties are avoided. The Pelman 
ey and high officials being classified as ‘* untraceable.’ As | method enables you to read, write, speak, and understand a 
ls, regards the suffrage, oniy thirty-two out of every hundred of | Foreign Language without spending months studying 
els the population had the vote before Giolitti introduced his | complicated grammatical rules. Yet by this method you 
an Reform Bill of 1911. Naturally, he is eloquent on his reforms ; | secure an absolutely accurate and grammatical mastery of 
ne though we may wish he had told us something of the | ‘then Sacremnenni tie ith ‘en wee "ae age 1 3 1 
s, connexion between his prefects and the voting urns. It | a ee ea ae ee ee eee 
rd would have made an interesting chapter. Tie Dictator of | the grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 
¢. Italian Parliam« nts, he made and unmade Governments, | DESCRIPTIVE BOOK—FREE. 
eS until he came up against the instinct of the man in the street. | —_,,, - 
re If he opposed. ** intervention ’’ in the War, he nevertheless ; d hose who have adopted this new method agree that 
. lid it down as an axiom that “ more than ever [Italy] should | it is the simplest, most interesting, and most effective of all 
8 keep on good terms with England.” The old “ Lion of methods of learning to read, write, speak, and understand a 
t Dromero”’ has never lacked shrewdness. Foreign Language. It enables you to learn French, 
e In Old Days and New Lord Ernest Hamilton unhesi- | German or Spanish in about one-third the usual time. 
d tatingly accords the palm to the present day, though as 
dl lecomes a descendant of the lovely Duchess of Gordon, the r 
e fascinating recruiter of the Gordon Highlanders, he has | How to learn 
t plenty of sympathy for the century in which “ Great-great- | SPANISH| 
: Grandmamma *’ was “so skilled and successful in gladdening og 
; life.” Evidently, the bonnie Duchess has transmitted her 
joie de vivre to this particular grandson. For if Lord Ernest 
regretfully confesses that he did not practise pig-riding in his 
childhood, as his ancestress was wont to do down the Wynds The new Pelman method of learning languages is explained in thres 
it Edinburgh, yet when a smart young Hussar he derived | fittie books (one for each language). A copy of any one of these books 





: much entertainment from driving a cab, disguised beyond | will be sent you on application, gratis and post tree. If you wish to 
tecognition by a long black beard and “ another voice ” learn French, Spanish, or German for Travelling, Business, Literary, 
presumably a cockney accent. Tntertainment is, however, a | or Social Purposes you should certainly send for one of these books. 
mild description for the triumph he scored in that character, | Write to-day to the Pelman Languages Institute, 46 Bloomsbury 
rescuing beauty in distress and, with the help of a nervous | Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C.1. A copy of the particular 
solicitor, eventually brincing the faithless lover not merely | 900k required will be sent you by return, gratis and post free. ‘ 


to book, but to the altar. The story is excellently told, and Don’t forget when writing to mention the language abou 
(Continued on next page.) which you require special information, 
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makes us regret that he did not substitute more tales of the 
same kind for his observations on the habits and dress of 
Victorian “ladyhood.” Those of us who saw Secrets 
were forced to recognize that the “ grotesque costume ” 
of that unpopular period, like its wearers, had its own 
eharm. 

Save that both authors are Harrovians, there is little in 
common between Old Days and New and Mr. Walter Sichel’s 
The Sands of Time, the latter being as impersonal as the first 
is the reverse. The grains of sand that have run through Mr. 
Sichel’s hour-glass must have been mainly golden, living as he 
has done in close intimacy with choice spirits in every walk 
of life. Indeed, except that his father equipped him in a 
straw hat bearing the device “ Floreat Etona ” when sending 
him to Harrow, and most tactlessly pledged him to wear it, 
after that sad term, from school-days onwards, College, the 
Bar and Literature, all have yielded charming memories, and 
he has achieved the feat of writing a volume of reminiscences 
at once amusing and kindly. ‘The only approach to the 
acidulated lies in his references to Mr. Gladstone. But this 
is perhaps pardonable in a biographer of Lord Beaconsfield. 
When Sir John Millais was painting Disraeli—who entered the 
studio with the characteristic greeting, “* And how is my dear 
Apelles ? *°—noticing that the ex-premicr’s eyes were fixed on 
the mezzotint of Gladstone’s portrait by * Apelles,” Millais 
said, ** Would you by chance care to have it? I wished to 
offer it but somehow feared that it might not be wholly 
acceptable.” “ My dear fellow, don’t imagine that I have 
the slightest prejudice. My difliculty is this. I have seen 
almost everyone in my long life and have understood them. 
But I have passed most of my life trying to understand that 
man and I cannot.” He walked out of the room with that 
mezzotint tucked under his arm. As was Dizzy, so, perhaps, 
is Mr. Sichel. 

Major-General Sir Charles Callwell’s Stray Recollections 
cover a long period since he first saw active service in the 
Afghanistan Campaign of 1880, and ended as Director of 
Military Operations in the Great War. In those years the 
evolution of the modern British Army has taken place. Of 
the improvement alone in the ** management of the private 
soldier” he has witnessed, Sir Charles writes :—‘* The change 
is one amounting to transformation. Common sense has 





prevailed in the end. Nowadays men, even when they are | 


unadorned with those chevrons which denote positions of 
authority, are treated as if they were reasonable and intelligent 
beings. But that was hardly the case even so recently as 
forty years ago.” Evidently, Stray Recollections might almost 
persuade the Dean of St. Paul’s that in some departments of 
life the curve of progress has been upward. W. A. B. 


IN THE AIR. 


The Defence of London, 1915-1918. By A. Rawlinson, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. (London: Melrose. 7s. 6d. net.) 


IN his introduction to Colonel Rawlinson’s Defence of London, 
1915-1918, Admiral Sir Perey Scott describes it as “ rather 
a restrained narrative of sober fact’; this is perhaps not a 
very apt description of a racy and amusing tale of the author’s 
experiences in air defence. Particularly good is the story 
of his dash to bring the first 75 mm. anti-aircraft gun from 
Paris, and its appearance on the Horse Guards Parade before 
the Admiralty letter asking for it had even been written. 
When the author goes outside his own immediate experience, 
he falls into inaccuracies that detract from the value of the 
book as serious history. 

lor example, his description of the Zeppelin fleet gathering 
in the neighbourhood of Watford for an attack on London 
on the night of October 19th, 1917, is purely fanciful. In 
teality, this raid was planned as an attack in the Midlands. 
Wnknown to the Zeppelin commanders there was a wind of 
€0 to 80 miles an hour blowing from the North, at the height 
ef 16,000 feet where they were flying ; a ground mist prevented 
them from taking their bearings by observation. In the 
course of their blind drift to the southward, one airship, and 
one only, of the eleven that were over England happened to 
pass across London. The navigating oflicer only recognized 
tt as “a large town.” Colonel Rawlinson further tells us that 
tence of these Zeppelins returned home in safety ; as a matter 





| 








=cctaaes 
of fact, four were destroyed in France, but th maind 
reached Germany. a 


The author left London some time before the Teorgan} 
defences succeeded, on May 19th, 1918, in finally ae 
the raiders, but he bears tribute to the good results jan 
by the new system of control—a system cosine 
the various means of defence on the ground, the observation 
service, the guns, searchlights, aprons, etc., with the ated 
of defending aeroplanes. It is the more surprising, therefy : 
to find that in his final “ lesson,” he abandons this Pn 
and advocates the employment of aeroplanes without bre 
assistance from the ground. He forgets that the exten a 
the defences lay in the combination of effort in the air 
and on the ground, and that aeroplane patrols, Working 
without information from below, are comparatively in 
effective by day and still less effective by night, for the 
reason that they will generally fail to obtain contact With 
the raiders. ; 

After the Armistice, the ‘‘ No More War” cry effectively 
extinguished the whole system of air defence ; a saner Poliey 
exists to-day, and real efforts are being made to provide 
sufficient squadrons and the attendant organization of ground 
defences. 

It should be remembered, however, that a great system of 
observation and control is necessary if the defence js ty 
have its full value. ‘This system must take many months ty 
build up and should be taken in hand at once. Fortunately, 
the work lies principally in good organization, and no great 
expense need be incurred. 


CITIZENSHIP. 
Citizenship. By W.H.Hadow. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, (} 


Democracy has brought with it an increased realization that 
citizenship is not a gift of nature, but an art, and an art which 
is all too little studied at the very moment when it should be 
studicd most assiduously, the moment when a “ kept Press” 
sways huge masses of people by appeals to every submerged 
instinct, rather than to pure reason. The true citizen isa 
patriot ; and a patriot, in Berkeley’s definition, which Sir 
W. If. Hadow sets in the forefront of his lectures upon citizn- 
ship, is “one who heartily wisheth the public prosperity, 
and doth also study and endeavour to promote it.” It is to 
help that study and to give clear eyes to that endeavour that 
his little book is designed ; and it comes refreshingly in the 
midst of learned text-books of political science onthe one hand, 
and arid primers of civics, discoursing of drains and borough 
councils, on the other. IHlere is a cultured mind, well stored 
with historical illustration and literary allusion, setting itself 
to define what citizenship is and to discuss those widening and 
conflicting loyalties which arise to perplex the would-be 
patriot’s mind. The author is at his best when he traces this 
problem of loyalties and discusses the various standards of 
conduct other than civic, which have been maintained at 
different times and in different places. He is excellent, too, 
in his insistence on nominal definition, and in his careful 
investigation of the meaning and limitations of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity as the basis of citizenship. 

Three chapters of the book are devoted to a discussion of 
three doctrines as to the relations between the State and the 
individual, to wit, ‘* the State as means,” “ the State as end,” 
and “the State as personality.” The second of these, incl- 
dentally, does justice to that much misrepresented writer, 
Machiavelli, and draws an interesting comparison between his 
teaching and that of Treitschke. The chapter on “ The State 
as Personality” is perhaps the least satisfactory of the three; 
the author relies mainly upon Hegel and Maitland, but s0 
much interesting work has been done of late upon this subject 
(for instance, by Mr. H. J. Laski) that his treatment would have 
gained by some reference to it. The weakest part of the book 
is to be found in the two chapters which deal with problems 
of Empire and of international relations, which are little more 
than a sketchy collection of historical facts, held together by 
rather obvious reflections. The chapter on ‘Education in 
Citizenship” is interesting, although its amusing paragraph on 
the alleged derivation of education from educere is something 
less than fair to modern educationists. Particularly desc” 
ing of attention is Sir W. H. Hadow’s own suggestion that ® 
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+ city of the Empire there should be an institution estab- 
a for the study and investigation of civic problems, 
yor to Barnett House, Oxford, and the couple of pages 


analagous ‘ ; . : 
in which he outlines the organization and function of such an 
institute are deserving of careful study. 

i _ 7 


Altogether these lectures, which were delivered the 
Stevenson Foundation in the University and City of Glasgow, 
are an excellent introduction to the study of politics, But 
they are more, for their lucidity and humanity make them 
well suited for perusal by the would-be patriot, the man who 
js conscious that citizenship is an art, in which his schooldays 
have not educated him. 


on 


POETS AND POETRY. 





MR. YEATS AND HIS THEATRE. 
By W. B. Yeats. 


Plays and Cont roversies. (Macmillan. 


10s. 6d. net.) 
Tuts book is a manifesto, a history, and an autobiographical 
document. 
written, a work of art. He has collected here the essays 
on the theatre which he wrote year by year between 1901 
and 1906 for a small journal, entitled Samhain, the organ 
of the “Irish Dramatic Movement”; in addition we have 
a letter addressed to Lady Gregory in 1919, which is both 
a summary and a forecast; and in conclusion his earliest 


und his latest plays. 


It is also, as almost everything Mr. Yeats has | 








Quite unintentionally the gulf which divides these two | 


sets of plays is explained in the essays which precede them. 


For the Irish theatre in its earliest years was an expression of | 


Mr. Yeats’ personality, and in evolving it he evolved himself. 
Valuable, then, as this book will certainly be to the future 
student of the Irish literary revival, it is essentially an 
exposition of dramatic theory and a commentary on Mr. 
Yeats, the dramatist. 

He began, as so many at the end of the last century, in 
a revolt from the realistic play. Such drama as Ibsen's 
had been a revolt, too, from the pseudo-romantic play, if 
also an expression of the movement. To 
Yeats, however, the social problem play, however honest 
or clever its substance, was not art, and he set himself to 
work out the first principles upon which drama as a work 
of art must depend. Several of the essays in this volume 
contain his In brief, he found that 
must be a sincere, personal and imaginative rendering of 
life, it must consequently be enshrined in beautiful speech, 
and it must be served by an adequate scenic art. In each 
of these categories realistic drama failed little less than the 
sentimental drama which it had displaced. But the problem 
remained, how in this modern rationalized world, from which 
even Ireland was not altogether excluded, to discover a 
matter which would submit to such treatment, and excite 
the imagination to truth rather than tempt the fancy to 
decoration, 

Mr. Yeats put his faith in the heroic myth of his country. 
“Not understanding the clock” (he writes) “1 set out to 
bring back again the theatre of Shakespeare, or rather 
perhaps of Sophocles.” But the Irish theatre which was 
his instrument showed a steady disinclination to follow his 
lead, demanding more insistently peasant comedy. 


scientific 


conclusions. drama 


ever 


Mr. | 





Although Mr. Yeats in his earlier years wrote many noble | 
. P “Ey ° ° o | 
and true things about the unspoilt imagination of the peasant, 


he did not make Tolstoy’s mistake. He came to realize 
that though his own ideal, in its quest of imaginative truth 
and its refusal to surrender to transitory themes, was kindred 
to the peasant’s simplicity, it was too aristocratic, too 
sophisticated to find adequate in a People’s 
Theatre. And so he was driven to leave the theatre which 
he had created and content himself with a drawing-room, 
masked players and folded clothes. 

This is but one thread which may be traced through these 
essays. 


expression 


There are many others of less personal significance, 
and whether Mr. Yeats is weaving a metaphysical formula 
bl describing the behaviour of a Dublin mob, his style has 
its invariable beauty, as of some indolent reveric. 
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FICTION. 
a 
A POETS YOUTH. 
A Poet's Youth. By Margaret L. Woods. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


(Chapman and Dodd. 


Tr is Mrs. Woods’ opinion that The Prelude is a failure ; she 
calls it * an incomplete thing, more tantalising than a fragment 
of a Greek Play.” 
with that brave little Royalist, Marie Anne Vallon. But The | 
Prelude was never intended to be merely autobiographical ; | 
its sub-title is ** Growth of a Poet’s Mind,” and Wordsworth’s | 
judgment as to which episodes of his life contributed most 
to that growth seems to us to have been more deliberate than | 
prudent. Mrs. Woods, however, regrets the omission ; and in 


.1 Poet's Youth she has endeavoured to model all the intimate | 


details of that early love-affair into a novel. 

She has grasped the situation with a poet’s intuition ; she 
has transformed a shadowy myth into a vivid history ; and 
the material shapes, under her hand, into a fine cumulative 
whole. 


Revolution ; and the writing frequently reveals a remarkable 
power of deseription. In short, A Poet's Youth has most of | 
those ingredients that make a readable and engaging novel. 
And yet all is not well. From beginning to end we experience 
a subtle discomfiture, not because of any nice feelings of | 
propriety, but rather because we necessarily bring a mind too | 
critical to be receptive. There is not enough “* willing suspen- 
sion of belief”? : our prejudices and previous knowledge will | 
not let us enjoy the story as a story. Had the author made her 
hero plain John Smith, al! might have been well ; as it is, we | 
feel, in no priggish way, that we already know too much about 
the hero. And so the whole interest depends upon the action ; | 
whereas, in the legitimate novel, we are interested in action | 
primarily in as far as it shapes character. | 
Nor will Mrs. Woods ever let us forget that the hero of her 
book is William Wordsworth. Again and again the literary- | 
history note obtrudes : it is disconcerting to come upon such | 
phrases as *“* Wordsworth himself has told us...” Indeed, | 
there are strange lapses in A Poet’s Youth. In the middle of | 
the finely conceived passage wherein we are given an account of | 
Wordsworth’s and Annette’s escape from the 
chateau we read :— 





besieged 


_ .*:Annette was lying unconscious in the bottom of the boat... . 
He had no feathers to burn under her nose, and as to cutting her 
etay-lace, heaven forbid that he should lay a sacrilegious hand 
en Annette’s stays, supposing her to have any.” 

And it is an unpardonably false note that is struck when 
William Blake, at a meeting of the Constitutional Inform- 
ationists, recites, with a true touch of melodrama, the 
favourite verse from Jerusalem. 

But when such detractions have been made, it must still be 
added that Mrs. Woods’ accomplishment has been considerable. 
For those who can put aside aesthetic scruples, she has 
written a moving and well-planned novel. 

C. Henry WARREN. 


The reason for her harsh criticism is, of | 
course, Wordsworth’s omission of any account of his liaison | secret of the production of silk and the visit 


The situation is intriguing—both because of the | 
interest we have in the actions of the characters, and because | 
the drama unfolds under the shadow of the larger drama of the | effect, committed suicide when his imposture is 
; and he finds himself also unsuccessful in his love f r Geraldiy, 


| Sterner stuff. 


a 
. . a 
is in bad taste is simply to overwhelm it with extray 
praise. Teresa detects vice in the most unlikely ja 
but as she has “a stony stare like someone of presben 
and astigmatic sight,” her peculiarity may be due to an Ne 
delusion or some other unrevealed physical defect, wal 
SILK. By Samuei Merwin. (Constable. 7s. 64d.) 

A pleasant, well-contrived tale with a Chinese Setting y 
2,000 years ago. Ian Po is sent on a mission to secure hore: 
from the Kingdom of Balkh, and there learns for the fin 
| time of the Empire of Rome, the chief buyer of Chinese sik 

Romantic adventure begins immediately on his pote 
complicated by diplomatic intrigues to wrest from him th 
P IN disguise a 
his Emperor's philandering son. There is a very provocatiy, 
virgin queen of Balkh, and a crafty regent with dyed whisker. 
THE RUNAGATE. By C. C. Lowis. 
net.) 

Anyone who is interested in Burma during the ‘eighties , 
| the nineteenth century will be entertained by thy 
two employees of Messrs. Blewitt, David Betteridge and (, # 
| Grogan. The beginning of the book is frankly a little tireson, 

and deals with a rather clumsy device by which the auth 
contrives that David Betteridge should half innoceny 
| impersonate Grogan. When, however, the scene of the bo) 
is transferred to Burma the author gives us, not only plenty 
| of locai colour, but many exciting adventures. The reade 
will not be entirely convinced that the decision of Geraldiy 
Appleby is true to life, or that Betteridge would haye, j 





(Jonathan ( ape. 


18, 


story of thy 


discover { 


The author’s delineation of Betteridge shows him to be 9 
In spite of all its faults, The Runagate is , 
thoroughly entertaining novel, and the Burmese setting \ 
extremely picturesque and well realized. : 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT LITERATURE. 
Collins. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

It may seem faint praise to say that this is the best book 
of its kind we have read. Yet Mr. Collins is not one of thos 
psycho-analysts whose futile delvings into the minds of 
novelists past and present play so large a part in modern lif 

tis apparent that the author is a man of real literary taste and 
understanding, and that he is trying not to destroy a novelist’s 


By Joseph 


; reputation by seeking in his work what the layman would 


not find there, but to discover the differences that lie at th 
bases of literary methods. So far, so good. But unfortu. 
ately the psycho-analyst is apt to get the better of the mar 
of letters, with the result that the synopses of various novels 
given by way of illustration, read like cases in a treatise on 
sex. They bristle with tiresome, qGuestion-begging epithets 
such as “ sadistic,”’ “ masochistic,’ and other trade terms of 
the same kind. Thus his chapter on Mr. D. H. Lawrence i 
vitiated by the moral indignation he is unable to repress 
Our patience runs short when we are told that the meal of 
Ursula and Birkin in Women in Love has a “ deep, dark 
significance, which the Freudian will understand perfectly, 
but which, to the unitiated, will seem quite meaningless.” 
In the same way it is James Joyce's view of life, not the manner 
in which that view is presented, that fills Mr. Collins with 
righteous fury. This, unfortunately, is the author's real 
quarrel with such writers as Joyce and Lawrence, and in 
far as he is a critic he falls between two stools—the one of the 
psychologist pure and simple, the other of the liitérateur. 
In one other particular only do we disagree with Mr. Collins 


and this is in his estimation of the work of Mrs. Virginia 
Woolf. 
Richardson and Miss Rebecca West, Mrs. Woolf is e't t 
languish among the 


While he devotes a whole chapter to Miss Dorothy 


“ 


lesser literary ladies of London.” Evet 


THE COUNTERPLOT. By Hope Mirrlees. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

It is hard to give an intelligible idea of a novel so shrouded 
in inaction as The Counterplot. For 220 pages it is an account 
of the thoughts and emotions of Teresa Lane, whose life seems 
to be cast in very pleasant circumstances but who, having 
nothing to do, is bored—and therefore clever. How tedious 
that attitude becomes! What a quantity of unpleasantness 
is annually heaved into print about the young lady who is 
bored! This is another essay in the supercilious and, as in : 
very other of its kind, it is not long before the unfortunate and suitable that he should have siartled the sedate with 
aspidistra in its suburban parlour is once more foully assaulted. | his prophecies about the future. We shall perhaps ~ be 
One might just as well sneer at a front door! Better still, | forced to conceive of all change as occurring in a series of 
one might have verified the quotations with which the book | clicks, and all space as consisting of discrete points” ; pa 
is liberally sprinkled. As early as page 4 Rossetti is doubly travel and communication is, after all, only limited by the 
misquoted. On page 22 Blake is similarly maltreated. | velocity of light; he remarks or suggests a time when a new 
Burns is misprinted. We are “ Hail fellow, well met” with | alga Porphyrococcus fixator will have doubled the yield of 
wheat, when its Q strain has escaped into the sea and made 
fish the universal food, and, finally, when the babe shall have 
its origin in a test tube. Mr. Haldane is obviously always 
a little afraid that the sedate will hit back—and so we believe 
they have—but if there had not been this fear of combat, 

(Continued on page 376.) 


supposing this book to have been written before the publica 
tion of Jacob’s Room (which seems unlikely, the latter having 
been published this time last year), The Voyage Out ond 
Night and Day would scem amply sufficient to place the author 
in the front rank of contemporary women novelists. 
DAEDALUS OR SCIENCE AND THE FUTURE. By J.B. 
Haldane. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co. 2s. 6d. net 
Mr. J. B. S. Haldane is about twenty-six, and it is delightful 








Osiris, Einstein, Horace, Mithras, Apollo, ‘Tolstoy, Bergson | 
and Dionysus, while a different range of references gives us | 
Marie Bashkirsteff, Della Crusea, and Paulo and Francesca. 
From this mass emerges a play written by Teresa, occupying 
100 pages, in which she seems to have satirized her mother 
To say that the play 


and other relatives, as well as friends. 
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is the Best of Milk. The milk of literature is abundant, 
but the Discerning Reader, like a Cat, will prefer to 
take only the cream 
here is some 
DOG AND DUCK 
Essays by ARTHUR MACHEN. Edition is limited to 900 
copies for sale. 150 are signed by the author, I5s. net. 
The remainder, 7s. 6d. net. 
MARMADUKE 
By ALLAN MONKHOUSE, author of My Daughter Helen. 
‘The story is masterly.’ Manchester Guardian. 
6s. net. 
THE BAZAAR 
A volume of stories in different veins, serious, comic 
and fantastic, by MARTIN ARMSTRONG, author of The 
Puppet Show, which is still available. 
7s. 6d. net. 
LIFE BEGINS TO-MORROW 
A translation by ISABEL GRAZEBROOK of GUIDO DA 
VERONA’S novel, now in its twenty-fifth Italian Edition. 


QPY_PDLDUWPYPYVPYEOOUPYVP UP YP YPYPYDPYDPYLDPYDWDPYE PVD DUD MVM DPVWDPV DVD? 


\ 7°. 6d. net. 

THE FOREST GIANT 

{ Translated from the French of ADRIEN LE CORBEAU. It 
N is the life story of a pine tree. 6s. net. 

: THE WHITE SHIP 

* Estonian Stories, by AINO KALLAS, with a foreword by 
2 JOHN GALSWORTHY. 7s. 6d. net. 

J THE WIDOW’S HOUSE 


By the author of Prccadi/ly, KATHLEEN COYLE. ‘ Com- 
pact with emotion, written with originality and glow.’ 
Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 
LUMMOX 
A novel by FANNIE HURST, one of America’s leading 
short story writers. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE RUNAGATE 
A novel of Burma in the ’eighties, by C. C. LOWIS. 
7s. 6d. net. 
TUTANKH-ATEN 
An historical study by L. ECKENSTEIN, built up from 
contemporary material which gives a close insight into 
the period. 4s. 6d. net. 
THE BEST POEMS OF 1923 
Selected by THOMAS MOULT. This volume contains 
poems by THOMAS HARDY, EDITH SITWELL, W. H. 
DAVIES, and many others. 6s. net. 
HORSES AND MEN 
Stories by SHERWOOD ANDERSON, author of The 
Triumph of the Egg, etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY 
These notes, the record of a year, contain a view of 
the English countryside, by E. L. GRANT WATSON, 
author of Shadow and Sunlight, etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1923 
No. 1: ENGLISH. 
Stories by many hands, sTACY AUMONIER, A. E. 
COPPARD, SHEILA KAYE-SMITH, KATHERINE MANSFIELD, 
HUGH WALPOLE, and many more. 7s. 6d. net. 
NOW AND THEN 
A specimen copy of this periodical of Books and Per- 
sonalitics may be obtained free of charge from the 
Publishers, 


JONATHAN CAPE LTD. 


ELEVEN GOWER STREET LONDON 
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BRILLIANT NEW NOVELS 
‘PALS FIRST 


By FRANCIS PERRY ELLIOTT. “ Sunday Times”: “A bold bit 
of imagination, boldly and skilfully carried to a triumphant 
finish. The reader yields himself a willing captive to the fas- 
cination of the tale. The love interest is cleverly introduced.” 


COOMER ALI 


| By S. B. H. HURST. Rose Macaulay, in the “ Daily News”: 
“ One of the most readable novels I have come across recently. 
*‘Coomer Ali’ is a good novel because Mr. Hurst has excellent 
material at his command, and a good story to tell, and handles 
| both in a capable and knowledgeable manner, and with dis- 








' tinction and humour. His characters are admirable—alive, 
entertaining, and _ credible. An unusually pleasing book.” 
“Mr, Hurst has unusual powers.”—‘ The Times.” 7s. 6d. net. 





HOME PLACE 


By GEORGE W. OGDEN. “ Morning Post”: “ All will agree that 
| ‘Home Place’ is capital reading and will appreciate its humour, 
pathos, and shrewd observations.” 7s. 6d. net. 


BLOOD MONEY 


By CECIL H., BULLIVANT. “Irish Independent”: ‘“ Mr. 
Bullivant, who is the author of many widely read stories, here 
gives us a thrilling detective story. It is cleverly constructed, 
| with a background of real romance that lends piquancy to it.” 

| 7s. 6d. net. 


'THE YOUNG PITCHER 


By ZANE GREY. A thoroughly rousing novel, and one of the 
best which have emanated from the pen of the world-famous 
Zane Grey, that powerful writer whose public is reckoned in 











| millions. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘THE GREY PHANTOM 
| By HERMAN LANDON. “Sunday Times”: “Mr. Herman 


Landon’s mystery story is very good. The reader is kept in 
agreeable suspense until the last chapter. The Grey Phantom 
| is a sleuth of infinite recources. The avthor breaks new ground, 

and nobody will want to put down his book until it is finisned.”’ 
“Truth”: “So creepy that I would not recommend nervy people 
to read it late at night.” 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TEMPLETON CASE 


| By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. “Truth”: “A capital detec- 
tive story, in which the mystery is worked out to its solution 
through a tangle of ingeniously misleading clues, contrived with 
conspicuous cleverness.” 7s. 6d. net. 


MR. APPLETON AWAKES 


By LESLIE BERESFORD (“PAN”). “East Anglian Times”: 
“The author has given us some excellent stories, but he has done 
nothing comparable in power with this extraordinarily vivid 
novel, which makes first-rate reading. The love element in the 
book is delicious.” ‘“ Times”: “A of adventure and 
excitement.” 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BARRINGTONS & JESSAMY 


By MRS. GEOFFREY SULMAN. “Referee”: “A story with a 
powerful and ingenious plot very well worked out and lightened 
with a good deal of pleasant humour.” ‘“ Mrs. Sulman shows 
remarkable power.”—‘ Birmingham Gazette.” 7s. Gd. net. 


DRAUGHT OF ETERNITY 


By H. M. EGBERT. The theme of this novel pivots on the extra- 
ordinary powers of a rare drug whereby the persons in the story 
are for a time projected into a period thousands of years hence. 
“A thrilling romance with some unusual touches in it.”— 
“ Weekly Dispatch.” 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WAY OF SACRIFICE 


| By E., ALMAZ STOUT. “Sunday Times”: “It deals with the 
love of two women for one man, and differs from the ordinary 
| story based on those lines in the fact that all three of the pro- 
tagonists are fine human types. E. Almaz Stout may be heartily 
congratulated on the ansosiay clever fashion in which she 
| extracts them from a tangled dilemma.” 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SOUL OF THE WOLF 


By E. O. CAROLIN. “ Daily Graphic ”: “ Because of its own 
outstanding merits, one may prophesy for it a big public. It is 
not every writer who can handle a daring theme skilfully, but 
Mrs. Carolin has proved that she possesses that accomplishment 
in full measure.” 7s. 6d. net. 


WEST OF THE WATER TOWER 


By ANON. “ Daily Mail”: “ This novel, by an anonymous 
| author, has already made a stir in America. IT STANDS HIGH 
| OUT OF THE RUCK. Lively, sure, and touching the sources of 
| emotion, the characterisation is the work of a master- 
| hand.” 7s. 6d. net. 


(£500 FOR A FIRST NOVEL 


JOHN LONG are inaugurating their 
£500 Prise Competition for the Best 
Full particulars from the Publishers. 
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and he could have made his prophecies at Icisure, they would, 
no doubt, have been more deeply considered and less purcly 
combative, but then perhaps the essay would not have been 
such good reading. Not that it consists entirely of super- 
Wellsian prophecy on a basis of erudition. In a valuable 
passage, for instance, he suggests that the decay of certain 
arts is due to the fact that, ** At present not a single competent 
poet and very few painters and etchers understand industrial 
life.’ ‘* Not until our poets are once more drawn from the 
educated classes (I speak as a scientist), will they appeal 
to the average man by showing him the beauty in his own 
life as Homer and Virgil appealed to the street urchins who 
scrawled their verses on the walls of Pompeii.”” The accus- 
ation is true ; writers and painters, for the most part, make 
no effort to understand the actual world, but seek to gather 
together the remains of the old world to expound and glorify. 
They are not wholly biameable, for when they do seek 
reality they are too often discouraged by the public as 
eccentrics. 

REPORT OF THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC CONGRESS, 1923. 

(Society of SS. Peter and Paul. 1923.) 

It is one of the results of what the Prayer-book calls “ our 
unhappy divisions ”’ that it is difficuit for those who do not 
share its standpoint to deal with this Report at once candidly 
and sympathetically. It is in effect * an exposition of the 
Anglo-Catholic Movement in the Church of England.” Hence 
its mixed character. Its temper is religious, and there is 
much in it that must appeal to us all. But its aim is one of 
ecclesiastical propaganda. It pleads for “reunion with 
the Papal See, and with the vast number of believers in 
communion with it ”—a union which cannot be had without 
acceptance of their errors; it recognizes that “ Anglo- 
Catholic propaganda is a vital part of our labour for Catholic 
reunion’; and the Chairman of the Congress, the Bishop 
of Zanzibar, frankly urges a policy of squeeze in reference to 
the home Bishops :— 

“Tf you want my opinion of your present duty, I want you to 





get a little nearer to those English Bishops who do understand a | 


little ; and I want you to make it clear to them that it is becoming 
intolerable to you that your daily and Sunday Masses should be 
without that consecrating sense of obedience lying heavy on the 
Priest from the moment he begins to vest till he has completed the 
Mass and said his thanksgiving. And I want you to plead with 
the Bishops that they shall believe you, and that with you they shall 
try and see how you shall arrive at some understanding that shall 
be covered by the practice and the custom of the Catholic Church.” 


The bearing of this on Revision is obvious. The members of 
the Congress are sincerely anxious to practise the virtue of 
obedience ; and they will do so if, and when, the Prayer- 
book is revised in accordance with their demands. ** Diotrephes 
loveth to have the pre-eminence ”’; but, at least, he did not 
profess to desire ** the lowest room.” Again :— 

“You have got your Mass, you have got your Altar, you have 
begun to get your Tabernacle. Now go out into the highways and 
hedges where not even the Bishops will try to hinder you.” 


— 
the Chancellor will have to budget for a much small 
revenue than in the current year, and it is more essential 
than ever that the taxpayer should clamour for a furth 
reduction in expenditure. 7 

It is significant, though not perhaps Satisfactory 
that at present all rumours of economy should be eo, 
cerned with the Army and Navy, where it is reported 
material cuts are to be made. Indeed, there are already 
reports of an increase in grants for education, Y¢ 
surely it is in Civil Service expenditure and especially 
in the unproductive forms of expenditure where ther 
is manifestly need for the pruning knife. For the yea, 
which is now closing the Civil Service expenditure ‘Was 
estimated at over £240,000,000, or, if special expenditure 
is included, of over £251,000,000. That your readers 
may see how greatly these estimates exceed those of 
the pre-War period, and still more how they exceed 
the period before the Liberal Administration came jp} 


oflice in 1906, I append the following brief table :— 7 


1905-6. 1912-13. 1923.94 
£ £ s 
Education, &e. .. «+ 16,400,000 19,500,000 47,857,000 
Old Age Pensions, &c. .. —_ 16,700,000 23,200,000 
Ministry of Pensions oe —- — 73,655,000 
Ministry of Health ee —_ — 22,260,000 
Ministry of Labour, &c. .. —_ _ 16,187,000 
Ruilway, Transport, &c... — _ 2,088,000 
Ministry of Munitions and 
Shipping es pit —_— — *3,300,000 
Coal Mines Deficiency .. - + — 1,500,000 
Other Civil Services .- 12,000,000 15,500,000 61,623,009 
28,400,000 51,700,Q00 251,670,04 4) 


* Liquidation votes. 


Now, when all allowance is made for the deduction of 
such special items as Pensions arising out of the War, 


; and when the rise in prices compared with the pre-War 


period is also allowed for, I think it would be diflicult to 


| find justification for this huge increase in Civil Service 


The suggestion is unmistakable : they will do so elsewhere. | 
There is, it seems, a considerable amount of unrest among | 


Anglo-Catholies ; 


there is also a natural and proper tendency | 


to make certain concessions in order to allay this unrest. | 


But the cards should be on the table. 
understood what price the Chureh is being asked to pay to 
avert the risk of a secession. And will a secession be 
averted whatever price we pay? We 
the Anglo-Catholic propaganda will affect the nation: but 
it has leavened, and is likely to continue to leaven, the Church, 
and there are two good, but perhaps irreconcilable, aims 
before us: one to keep the clergy together; the other to 
hinder a breach between the mind of the nation and the 
Church. 


Ju ATs’ > IIT 7 aD hl 
FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 

THE COMING BUDGET, 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,—Within the next week or two the new Government 
will have placed before Parliament the estimates of 
supply expenditure for the forthcoming financial year. 
As I have frequently pointed out in your columns, it 
is these estimates which the public should scrutinize, 
and, if necessary, challenge through their Parliamentary 
representatives, because when they are once passed, 
it is almost useless to grumble at taxation proposals, 
inasmuch as an equilibrium in the Budget must be 
established. Nor in considering Budget prospects should 
the public be misled by the fact that the current year 
seems likely to end with a substantial surplus. The 
point to be borne in mind is that in the coming year 


It should be clearly | 


need not fear that | 





expenditure at a time when the country has suffered 
so severely from the economic effects_of the War. 

I must leave it to readers of the Spectator to deter- 
mine the question of whether the country is, or is not, 
receiving adequate value for the huge amounts spent 
in education, but I certainly take leave to doubt whether 
either the physical or economic health of the community 
is greatly stimulated by the £38,000,000 spent on the 
Ministries of Health and Labour alone, a figure it will 
be observed greatly in excess of the entire total of 
Civil Service expenditure before what has come to be 
known as the Lloyd George régime in politics. 

I would particularly emphasize the comparison of 
the present total, not merely with the pre-War period, 
but with the period of less than twenty years ago. It 
will be noted that during the seven years ending 1913, 
Civil Service outlays before the War nearly doubled 
themselves and now to-day we have a total about five 
times as great as in the year before the War—or more 
than three times as great if we exclude Pensions—and 
more than eight times the total of twenty years ago. 
Whether these figures are judged in the light of the 
rise in commodity prices or from the standpoint of the 
growth in banking deposits, it is quite clear that they 
are imposing far too great, a strain upon the country. 
As compared with the pre-War period, and still excluding 
Pensions, Civil Service expenditure has risen by col- 
siderably over 200 per cent., but commodity prices 
are only about 70 per cent. above the pre-War level 
and banking deposits about 100 per cent. 

What, however, I believe is particularly vicious about 
this growth in Civil Service expenditure is the effect 
produced upon the mentality of the entire community. 
If a firm which is going through a period of considerable 
difliculties readily meets all demands for increased 
salaries combined with shorter hours, both concessions 
being made quite irrespective of individual merit oF 
efliciency, it can scarcely be expected that the employees 
will have any vivid appreciation of the difliculties 
of the situation known to the heads of the firm. And 
so with regard to the economic position of this country 
we find that successive Governments turn their attention 

ae 


i, They 





* Since writing this article the Civil Service estimates have been publis! 
show a reduction of about £24,000 compared with a year ago, but about £12,000,000 
is in purely “ War” expenditure, i 
Old Age Pensions, 


There is no reduction cither. u Education & 
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——————— 
not so much to the means for improving our financial 
rosperity and creating new wealth as to plans for 
doling out amounts from existing funds for purposes 
many of which actually tend to retard rather than stimu- 
late either output or efliciency. I suggest, therefore, 
that the acid test of the coming Budget will be the manner 
in which Mr. Philip Snowden deals with this great 
matter of the growth of Civil Service expenditure.— 
J am, Sir, yours faithfully, Arruur W. Kippy. 
The City, March 5th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

A most excellent showing is made in the annual and 
quinquennial report of the Scottish Widows’ Fund Life 
Assurance Society, which has been issued during the 
past week. Indeed, it would be difficult to recall a 
more forcible example of fine profits combined with a 
sound conservative policy for which the Scottish Widows 
has long been noted. The net new business for the 
year was £2,403,000, exceeding the previous year’s 

(Continued on page 378.) 
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Why be Content 
with 3%? 


You can get a Guaranteed 7%, 10%, 15%, or even 
20%, according to Age. 


Ww deprive yourself one day longer than necessary 
of comforts which this larger income will provide 
for you? Why run the risk of a further depletion of your 
Capital and a further loss of Income? Why not make 
your Income surer as well as larger, and thereby enjoy 
contentment of mind with its beneficial effect on your 
health ? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your stocks 
ind shares and buy a “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity 
with the proceeds. A retired professional man has just 
loubled his income by making this safe exchange. ‘This 
“two years’ Income in one” will be paid to him every 
vear as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends meet. Life 
is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger Income ; 
an absolutely safe Income; an wnallterable Income for 
Life, Guaranteed by a Company with over {£42,000,000 
assets under very strict Government supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we can 
show you how much better you can employ your capital 
—what a much larger income you can enjoy, and how 
much safer it will be. Better terms are granted in cases of 
impaired healih, and there are many kinds of annuities, 
including a guarantced return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital at your 


disposal. 


FOR YOUNGER MEN AND WOMEN 


£250 a year for life, commencing at age, say, of 60. 


A deferred annuity, purchased by easy yearly instalments, 
anl to commence when the annuitant wishes to retire 
—say at 60 or earlier—solves the problem of providing 
for old age. Meanwhile it protects the dependents, for 
£3000, £2000, or whatever amount is agreed upon, will be 
paid to them should the Policy-holder not live to qualify 
for the annuity. This is a wonderfully advantageous 
Plan—the biggest step you can take towards financial 
Independence. ‘Thrift without sacrifice! Let us explain 
it more fully to you. Write, giving exact age and amount 
you can save yearly, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
of Canada, 78 Canada House, Nortolk Street, London. 
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LIMITED. 
(Formerly The National Provincial & Union Bank of England Limited, ) 
Established 1833. 


Subscribed Capital - - £43,447,080 
Paid-up Capital - - £9,309,416 | 
Reserve Fund - - - £9,000,000 | 


Head Office: | 
15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Agents in all parts ef the world. 


BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 


undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks: 


COUTTS & CO., 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


AUXILIARY: 
LLOYDS AND WATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 























ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - £2,000,000 
Rest and Undivided Profits- £1,565,961 
Deposits - - - - - - + -£37,880,518 
Head Office: ; 

St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - - - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Branch 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Glasgow Office - Royal Exchange Square & Buchanan Street. 
196 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British, Colonial, and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 


Correspondence Invited. 
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total by about £300,000. The outgoings for the year 
were £2,074,000, leaving a surplus of £672,000 to be 
added to the funds. With the exception of one previous 
year, when the amount was but slightly greater, this, 

believe, is the largest amount ever added by the 
company to its funds in a single year. As compared 
with five years ago the annual premium income is greater 
by about £140,000; the net annual interest income by 
£200,000; while the funds have increased by about 
£2,000,000. The results for the quinquennium from the 

licyholders’ point of view are also excellent, the 
xtraordinary Court of Directors having declared a 
retrospective or vested bonus at the rate of 2 per cent. 
on the original sums assured, and existing bonus additions 
on all participating policies in existence on January Ist, 
1924, and entitled thereto in respect of each annual 
premium due and paid ‘during the quinquennium, 
1919-23, 

* * * * 

Sir George Lawson Johnston had a very satisfactory 
statement to give to the shareholders at the recent 
mecting of Bovril, a brief summary of which appeared 
in the Spectator last week. If the expression may be 
used in a business such as Bovril’s, it looks as though it 
were a case with the company of small profits and 
quick returns, and I am inclined to comment on the 
point simply because I believe that one of the greatest 
evils the country is now suffering from industrially 
is the tendency both on the part of wage-earners and 
capitalists to pursue the opposite policy, namely, of 
cramping output and raising the price. It is, however, 
the principle of mass production which is needed if we 
are to compete with other countries, and at the same 
time give the maximum amount of employment to 
the wage-earners. The chairman at the meeting also 
announced that the 6 per cent. notes of the company 
due for repayment in May would be renewed in 5} per 
cent. form. The amount in profits now distributed in 
dividends to the Preference and Ordinary shareholders 
is the highest in the history of the company. 

A. W. K. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


— 


PLAYS. 
A.tpwycu.—It Pays to -Advertise - ee «. 8.15—2.30 


[A farce about modern business which can also be read as a 
satire. Brisk and amusing.] 


Court.—The Farmer's Bride... ion a 
{From Saturday. A play by Mr. Eden Phillpotts which 
was a success at Birmingham.) 


Covent GARDEN.—lItalian Ballet and Opera .. 8.152.350 
{From Monday. Notice later.) 


Lyric, HamMersmitu.—The Wary of the World... 8.15—2.15 
(Congreve's celebrated comedy and much brilliant acting.) 


Sr. Martin’s.—The Forest os Js +. 8.30—2.30 
(Mr. Galsworth y's new play has an exceptionally stroug 
cast, Notice later.) 


MUSIC. 


March 8th.—Qvren’s Hati.—Birmingham Festival 
Choir... es oe o< ee és 
[Dame Ethel Smyth's Weee has ita first London performance since 

1893, It is the composer’s magnum opus.) 


March 8th.—Soutuwark CatTnepRAL, LONDON BripGr 3.0 
[Elizabethan Motets, in which the Cathedral choir excels, Parry's 
Songs of Farewell, and a Beethoven String Quartet. Admission 
free.) 


March 10th.—WicmMore Hati.—Vocal Recital es 8.18 
(Mr. John Goss’s recitals are realiy minlature orchestral and choral 
concerts, since he is assisted by strings, wind instruments and 
a Vocal quartet, The programme includes a Cantata of Marcello, 
This is the first of an Interesting series. | 


March 12th.—ArouiAan Haxti.—Goossens’ Chamber 


Concert .. ee oe ee oe eo 8.95 

{A new Oboe Quintet by Mr. Bax, songs by other modern English 

composers, a Chinese song with Chinese instruments and, 

most curious of all, a Matabele Love-song accompanied by 

the Zulu Marimba, a sort of harmonica with gourds as sound 
boxes. | 


March 13th.—Queren’s Hati.—Philharmonie Choir .. 

{A prodigious programme including (César Franck’s Psyche for 

chorus and orchestra, Beethoven's neglected but pleasant 

Choral Fantasia, an experiment that preceded the Chora! 

Symphony, and Hoist’s Hymn of Jesu: This is typical of the 
enterprising Philharmonic Choir.| 


March 13th.—Wicmore Haui.—Piano Recital ne 
{Schumann played by Mr. Waiter Rummel, one of the most dis- 
tiuctive pianists now ving.) 


3.0 








—— 
LECTURES. 

March l1ith—Lonpon Scuoorn or Economics 

HovcuTon Streer, ALDwycu.—Mrs. Belloc 

Lowndes and Mr. Travers Humphreys on 

“Is Truth Really Stranger than Fiction 9» 


{A “Lecture and Counter-Lecture” in aid of King Ed ward’s 9.30 
Hospital Fund and a very delightful diversion, Tickets fror, 
above address. } gies 

March 12th.—Great Hatt, Kino’s CoLitece Hosprray, 
STRAND. — Professor Percy Dearmer on 
* Dutch Genre Painters” .. “a s 5.39 


[Tickets at Hall.| 
March 12th.—WicMmMore Haur.—Miss Ethel Higgins 
on * Some Living English Composers,” with 

musical illustrations .. oe oe ac a 

[Mainly on song composers, though including Sir Charles Stanford id 





March 13th.—Carnecis House, 117 Piccapi.iy, S.W. 
—Dr. Vincent Denne on “ The Care of the 
Teeth in Infancy” .. ee o« on 
[An admirable series of lectures for educated mothers on “ Common 
Disorders of Childhood ”"’ organized by the Natienal Society 
of Day Nurseries. Tickets from the Viscountess Erleigh, 65 

Rutland Gate, W. 2.] } 
March 14th.—Ture Roya. Instirution.—Professor 
J. W. Mackail on * The Pilgrim’s Progress” 9 9 


FILMS. 


At tue Porytecunic Haut, Recent Street (daily 2.39 
5.30 and 8.30).—Destiny. : 

[A well-conceived theme, beautiful staging, impressive actors ; recommended 

for the intellectua's. | . - 
At THE Stott, Kincsway, March 10th-12th, Marsrie Arcy 
PAVILION and Cinema House, Oxrorp Cixcvs, 

March 10th-16th.—Why Worry ? 

(Harold Lloyd as an imaginary invalid. The action begins slowly and speeds 
up to a climax of tun when he quells a whole revolution, assisted by 
nurse and an amiable giant. The honours in humour go rather to ¢ 
giant than to Lloyd} 

Ar THE Stony, Kinagsway (March 153th-15th, continuous), 
—A Gentleman Mufti. 

{An agreeable Australian film about a navvy who brings up his day 
to be a “ lady’; built on American lines, but no more like an A 
film than Sydney is like Hollywood.) 

At THE Tivo1t, StRAND (daily 2.30, 5.30 and 8.30).—A Woman 
of Paris. 

[Chaplin's film is a novel combination of realism and comedy. The charactor 
of the Woman of Paris and of that perfect Man of the World, Pier 
are brushed in masterfully with a succession of impressiouistic siroke 
Some excellent sub-titles.] 

Ar THE PaLaceE THEATRE (daily 2.80 and 8.30).—Anna 
Christie. 
[Blanche Sweet as “ Anna” becomes “ clean "’ but uninteresting 
ATTY val 
PICTURES. 
TWENTY-ONE GALLERY, DURHAM House Srreet, ADELPHI. 

[Paintings by Mr. Benjamin Nicholson, a sincere and individual artist, war 
has not yet settled into his stride. | 

THE ALrIne GALLERY, Mit. Street, Conpurr Sraecer. 

{Sculpture by Mrs. Nena Brennecke, A powerful and disturbing vislon 

St. GrorGe’s GALierRY, 324 GrorGe Srreetr, Hanover 
SQUARE. 

[Water-colours by Mr. Murray Smith. Light, pleasing effects ia the simple 

work, Elaboration is unsuccessful. | 
ARLINGTON GALLERY, 22 OLD BoND STREET. 

{Sculpture by Mr. Join Gordon Cluysonaar. Strong charac 

busts. The nude studies are vigorous but “ knotty.” 
Tue Fine Art Socrery, 148 New Bonp STREET. 
[Memorial exhibition of work by Mr. KE, Reginald Frampton. The Pr 


Raphaelite landscapes are somehow more vital than the pre-Raphaeiite 
subject pictures.] 














LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


FOR 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W.1. 





On and from 
TO-DAY (Monday) 
Story’s complete range o 
Furnishing Fabrics 


for the New Season 
will be on view in the Showrooms. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 


====y LINEN DAMASK 


and Table Napkins. 
Write for Illustrated List No. 40P, sent post 
free. Delivery of parcels quaranteed. Carriayg paid 
on Orders of 20/- upwards in United Kingaom 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd, 


Linen Manufacturers, BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


__ 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The 110th annual general court of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
Life Assurance Society was held in the Society's head office, Edin- 
burgh, on Tuesday last, H. E. Richardson, Esq., W.S. (Chairman 
of the ordinary court of directors), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman 








said : 
; sail mention first the new business, which T am glad to say 
that of the previous year. In 1923 we issued new 
gross sum assured of £2,493,000, of which £90,000 
was reassured, leaving a net new business of £2,403,000. This 
exceeds tho previous year’s net total by about £300,000, and we 
have no doubt that the excess would have been greater had not 
an election greatly disturbe« 1 the business of the country in general 
at the end of the year. During the past five years the new business 
has varied considerably according to general business conditions, 
hut you will be interested to know that tho total for the quin- 
quennitum 18 not only much greater than that of the previous period, 
yhich was one of war, but also greater than that of any previous 
five years in our history. 

The death claims constitute a very important factor in the results 
of our business, and I am glad to say that we have again had a very 
favourable experience. 

The life premium income was £1,611,000, or over £13,000 more 
than in 1922. The interest income also shows an increase, and for 
the first time exceeds one million sterling net. The gross rate of 
interest, namely, £5 4s. 5d. per cent., though satisfactory, is some- 
what less than in the previous year. Owing, however, to tho 
reduction in the rate of Income Tax, the net rate of interest, nat 
{4 7s. lld. per cent., is slightly higher than that obtained in th 








largely excet ds 


policies for the 


vious year. 

The total income of the year was £2,746,000 and the total outgo 
£2,074,000, showing a surplus of income over outgo amounting to 
£672,000, which amount has been added to our funds. With the 
exception of one previous year, when the amount was but slightly 
sroater, this is the largest amount ever added to our funds in a 
single year. Such a substantial addition to our funds is highly 
gratifying, as pointing to an expansion of our operations and 


pr 
i 


resources, 

\s compared with the corresponding figures of five years ago, 
the annual premium income is now greater, in round figures, by 
£140,000, and the net annual interest income by £200,000, and the 
funds by about two millions sterling. 

In taking stock of our liabilities under our life assurance con 
tracts, with the exception of some minor classes that have been 
specially dealt with, we have again used the combined O™ and 
0 (5) Tables, the most modern standard available. The valua- 
tion has been made according to the pure premium method—that is 
to say, only the theoretical risk premiums have been valued, and 
we have reserved as a provision for future expenses and profits the 
whole ef the margin between those theoretical premiums and the 
actual premiums payable ; and in the case of the non-profit policies 
where the natural margin is but narrow, a special reserve has been 
made to bring the margin up to 10 per cent. of the office premiums. 
lie rate of interest adopted in the valuation, both for assurances 
and annuities, is as previously 3 per cent., that is, it is assumed 
that the funds and premiums as received will earn 3 per cent. net, 
the margin between that rate and the rate actually earned forming 
one of the provisions made for the maintenance of future bonuses. 





Oa the other side of the account we have the life assurance and 
annuity funds of over 24 millions. The assets making up these 
funds have been specially considered by a committee of the directors, 
and their report will, 1 am sure, be regarded as completely satis- 
lactory. For the purposes of the investigation, the Stock Exchange 
investments have been taken at the prices at which they stood on 
the books at December 31st last, viz., at or under cost price. Wo 
have fortunately not to face any question of depreciation on this 
occasion. ‘There have been many ups and downs in values during the 








SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


past five years, and we shall doubtless have a similar experience 
during the current quinquennium. Prices on December 31st last, 
which were neither the best nor the worst of the quinquennium, 
were, on the whole, favourable, and I am glad to say that the 
aggregate market value of our securities considerably exceeded the 
value in our books. 

The directors have most carefully considered the question of 
the rate of bonus to be declared for the past five years, particularly 
with the desire to give some special rate on this occasion having 
regard to the disturbance of bonuses caused by the War. In order 
to preserve and protect the position of the holders of policies under 
which payments fell to be made during the past quinquennium, 
the directors, in pursuance of special powers which they sought 
and obtained from Parliament, allotted special intermediate bonuses 
in addition to those which would ordinarily have been payable in 
such cases. These special intermediate bonuses have partially 
absorbed the special reserve of £700,060 which was made in caleu- 
lating the liabilities five years ago. -Having regard to the position 
in which the Society now stands, we feel that the balance of this 
reserve may now be applied to provide an addition to the ordinary 
rate of vested bonus to be allotted for the past five years to the 
participating policies remaining in foree. ‘This enables the directors 
to declare a bonus at the exceptional rate of £2 per cent. for each 
premium paid during the quinquennium, and calculated on the 
compound reversionary bonus principle, that is, on the existing 
bonus additions as well as on the original sums assured. This 
very high rate of allotment cannot fail to be gratifying to the 
members, but it is important to observe that it is declared in excep- 
tional circumstances and therefore is not one which can be expected 
to be ovr normal rate of bonus. We do, however, feel that in the 
absence of any unforeseen contingencies such as would afiect offices 
in general, we are warranted in hoping that we may be able in the 
future to declare bonuses somewhat higher than our already high 
pre-War rate of 34s. per cent. per annum; and for this reason we 
have fixed for the present the rate of contingent intermediate bonus 
to be allotted in respect of policies falling in before the next investi- 
gation at the increased rate of 35s. per cent. per annum, calculated 
on sums assured and vested bonus additions. 

In conclusion, I may say thet the result of the quinquennial 
investigation into the state of the Society’s affairs has confirmed 
the directors in their conviction of its continued vitality and pros- 
perity, and it is with confidence they expect that the members will 
reveive their report as eminently satisfactory. Never before was 


| the Society in a stronger position than it occupies to-day. At the 


commencement of a fresh quinquennial period, with funds totalling 
over 24 millions, an annual income of over two and a-half millions, 
a favourable rate of mortality, and a low rate of expense, the 
Society gives renewed evidence of the prudence of its policy and the 
undoubted security it affords to its policy-holders. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. The 
retiring directors were re-elected, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
the directors and office-bearers, and the proceedings terminated with 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 











A very high-grade Tawny Port. 


(ONG rorr POR 


Exceptionai value at o4/ » . entens weld, 
Send 9/- for two trial bottles, post free. 
MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Berdeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 

















‘WELWYN GARDEN CITY, | 


| HERTS. | 





LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
(Founded 1815.) 
FUNDS - 24 Miilions. 


QUINQUENNIUM 1919-1923 


Progressive Results, 


INCREASED FUNDS. 

INCREASED PREMIUM INCOME. 
INCREASED BUSINESS IN FORCE. 
LARGEST NEW BUSINESS ever transacted. 





EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT :— 
5 At no previous time was the Society in a stronger position or the 
“01US prospects more favourable than at present. 





Prospectus and full information on application— 
lo : HEAD OFFICE: 9% St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
LONDON OFFICES: 28 Cornhill, E.C.3, and 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


Forty Minutes from King’s Cross, in the heart of very 
beautiful country. 


Soundly built houses, brick with tiled roof, may now he inspected, 
several of which are ready for immediate occupation, All have been 
planned by Architects to meet modern conditions, Several fitted 
with central heating. 

Prices range from £625 for 2 Bedrooms, 1 Living Room, to 
£1,400 for 5 Bedrooms, 3 Sitting Rooms Easy terms arranged 
For example, £150 cash and balance in annual instalments of 


£65 12s. 6d. secures 4-Bedroom House, price £9( 


light. | 


} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| } 

| Roads made. Main drainage. Company’s water, ges and electric 
| For illustrated particulars, plans, and full details apply—~ 

| | Surveyor, Estate Office, 

| “s " . : 

| Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


Office (2 minutes from Welwyn Garden City Station); hours, 9 a.m. 


to 6 p.m., including Saturday. 
Telephone: Welwyn Garden 248; toll call from lI.ondon. 
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“When we have produced an antiseptic which can be taken internally without risk 
of injury to cell-tissue, we shall have conquered infectious disease.”—Lorp LisTER. 


The Medicine Stamp 


An appeal to the Government on behalf of the 


unemployed, 


ex - service 


men, o'd - age _ pen- 


sioners, widows, working classes and middle classes. 


N practically every package of proprietary 
medicine sold to the public in Great Britain 
the buyer pays a heavy duty to the State 
under the Medicine Stamp Act. A tax more 

thoughtlessly imposed, more cruel in its results, more 
unfair to the working classes and the nation in general 
would be hard to imagine. It is as though the State 
said to the unhappy victim of disease: Your health is 
impaired ; you are, or may soon be, unable to earn your 
living ; so we will add to your burdens and anxieties 
by greatly increasing the cost of your medicines ; 
we will make your return to health as costly as possible. 


The medicine stamp duty is callous and anti-social. 
Health is a national asset. When a worker breaks 
down in health the product of his labour is lost to the 
nation. It is a time when his difficulties should be 
lightened, his path to recovery made easy. And it 
is the time the State chooses to place an extra tax 
upon him. One would almost think that this tax has 
been inspired by a desire to keep the workers ill as 
long as possible in order to ensure their economic 
dependence. 

The excuse that this duty is required to produce 
revenue makes it only more odious. Why should 
revenue be raised at the expense of health? Would 
not the nation’s interests be better served by finding 
this revenue from taxes on articles that are not absolute 
necessities ? The man who buys a diamond ring at 
say {30 would not grudge another 3s. in tax. A duty 
of one halfpenny per yard on silks and satins sold over 
the counter at 5s. or more would be easily paid. Furs 
and laces could also yield revenue. Such taxes would 
affect those with means to pay. The medicine tax 
falls heavily upon the poor, the working and the middle 
classes. 

The plea that the medicine stamp duty protects the 
public against fraudulent medicines will not bear 
examination. The duty is levied alike upon prepara- 
tions of proved value, like “‘ Yadil,”” and upon worth- 
less so-called remedies. In the case of the latter, the 


tax aids rather than prevents fraud, since it is well 
known that many people regard the medicine stamp 
(which merely indicates that the duty has been paid) | 


as in some sense a State guarantee of the medicine they 
buy. Of the morality of a State which profits by such 
frauds upon the poor, the ignorant and the creduloys 
the less said the better. 


The figures given below show the exorbitant, I almost 
wrote the vindictive, tax imposed upon the medicines 
of the people. The second row of figures gives the 
prices which were charged for “ Yadil” Antiseptic 
before 1st October, 1923, the date when the medicine 
stamp duty was first imposed upon it. These prices 
would still prevail but for the imposition of this unfair 
tax. The increase to the public is of necessity greater 
than the actual cost of the stamp, since discount has 
to be given to the trade upon the value of the stamp 
itself. 


By every post I receive letters from ex-service men 
unemployed, old-age pensioners, widows and others 
complaining bitterly of the increased prices of “ Yadil” 
Antiseptic. These people had begun treatment with 
“Yadil” for some chronic disorder, when the increased 
prices put “ Yadil” beyond their means. They have 
since had to go without it or deprive themselves and 
children of necessaries in order to buy it. Panel patients 
who had been refused “‘ Yadil”’ by their panel doctors 
were in many instances buying it themselves. Now 
they find that impossible. The hope of health is dashed 
from these—thanks to the medicine stamp duty. 

To such complaints I reply that it is within the 
power of Parliament only, not in mine, to remove this 
tax, that all panel patients are entitled to have “ Yadil 
prescribed for them if that is the best treatment in their 
case, and that panel doctors who fail to do so commu’ 
a breach of faith towards their patients. 

From time to time legislation is introduced with the 
apparent intention of protecting the public against 
poisonous drugs contained in proprictary medicines. 
The discovery of my antiseptic “ Yadil ”’ will, however 


do more than any Act of Parliament ever could to do 


away with the use of poisons in treating diseases 
3efore ‘“‘ Yadil”’ there may have been some excus 
for prescribing poisons—there is none now, and we call 


be sure that the use of these dangerous substances 





will gradually disappear without any interference by 
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the Government, other than the abolition of the medicine 
stamp duty. Is it likely that people will ever again 
consent to have poisons forced upon them, when 
“yadil” is available through every chemist in the 
country? Why should they? “ Yadil” is abso- 
lutely mon-poisonous, non-irritant, non-caustic. It 
does more than any poisonous drug or serum can ever 
It destroys in the system the bacterial infection 


1 is the cause of nine diseases in ten. It means 


hicl 
salth with absolute safety. It renders obsolete the 
whole of the poisons and serums of the British Phar- 
macopocia, and such substances as iodine and quinine, 
which are not free from danger to cell-tissue. 

The exemption of veterinary remedies from the 
operation of the Act sheds a vivid light upon the minds 
of those who first imposed the medicine stamp duty 
and those who have since maintained it. Preparations 
intended for animals are not required to pay this duty, 
only those intended for human beings. If your dog 
suffers from distemper the State does not interfere to 
make its medicine dearer than need be. But if your 
child has whooping cough or measles, then the State 
steps in and taxes you heavily. In the opinion of the 
State, it seems, the life of a dog is of greater importance 
than that of a child. Is it any wonder that children 
should die in their tens of thousands when the State 
shows greater solicitude for animal life than for human 
life ? 

The annual death-rate in the British Isles can be 
reduced by over one hundred thousand lives, provided 
the whole of the people use “ Yadil.” But to use it 
they must be able to buy it. That it may come within 
the reach of the masses, the Statute Book must be 
purged of this anti-social tax, and the equivalent 
revenue, if needed, be derived from articles of luxury. 
A reduction of the duty is not enough. It should be 
entirely wiped out. So long as it remains in force, so 
long will the ex-service men, the unemployed, the 
widows, the working and middle classes, and others of 
restricted means, continue to provide a large annual 
quota of avoidable deaths. 

Yes, more than one hundred thousand lives a year 
an be saved in the British Isles alone, and at least 
fifty thousand in the Dominions, the Colonies, Pro- 
iectorates, and other parts of the Empire. These lives 
are needed in New Zealand, Australia, South Africa 


“YapiL ” ANTISEPTIC. 202. 602. 
Prices with tax - oa sit 2/9 4/9 
Prices as they would be without tax 2/- 3/6 





and Canada, if these vast empty domains are to be 
filled with hardy British stock, to maintain in all parts 
of the world the British ideals of law, order and freedom. 


But there are formidable obstacles in the way. There 
is the medicine stamp here, and the duties on medicines 
in the Dominions, which Governments alone can remove. 
There is bacterial infection, the immediate cause of 


| most diseases, which “‘ Yadil’’ masters readily if used 





in good time. There is the deep ignorance of the 


| people, even of the highly educated, as to the root- 


cause of bacterial infection. I give full information 
upon that important subject in THE YADIL Book, so 
that anyone may learn how to avoid disease and live 
without ever needing any remedies, even my anti- 
septic. There is the incredible fact that the rising 
generation is never taught the laws of Nature which 
govern health and long life—as though we were eager 
to pass on to our children our taints and diseases. 


I will never cease to urge upon the authorities 


| here and throughout the Empire the importance of 
> 


making the teaching of those laws the very corner- 
stone of our educational system. How can a race avoid 
perishing if it does not know how to keep in good health, 
and reach old age free from disease and infirmities ? 


I trust that my appeal, made in the highest national 
and Imperial interests, may find an echo throughout 
the country and win support from men of influence 
in the councils of the Empire. Then it would be heard 
and granted by the men who have at heart the welfare 
of the whole people, especially of the producing classes, 
who are the worst hit by the medicine stamp duty. 


CL.,. Ce -— 


19 Sicilian Avenue, 
London, W.C. r. 


P.S.—I will gladly send a copy of THE YapiLt Book 
to any address at home or abroad on receipt of half-a- 
crown. Every book sold helps me in my campaign 
against disease and avoidable deaths, 


Pint. Quart. “ YApIL”’ OINTMENT. I0z. 402% 
12/- 22/0 1/9 


9/6 = 17/- 3 4 


The medicine stamp duty is a blot upon our civilisation, for it 
betrays a contempt for the poor and their physical miseries 
not in keeping with that brotherly love which we owe to them. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Chief Office—Hotzsorn Bars, Lonpon, E.C. 1. 
Summary of the Report presonted at the Seventy-fifth Annual 
Meeting, held on March 6th, 1924. 

The Total Assets of the Company now amount to £158,450,229, 
as compared with £146,134,945 a year ago, i.e., an increase of 
£12 ,315,284. 

The Total Income during 1923 was £33,699,266, as compared 
with £32,349,378 in 1922, 7.e., an increase of £1,349,888. 

ORDINARY BRANCH. —The number of policies issued during 
the year was 73,831, assuring the sum of £12,112,425, and producing 
@® new annual premium income of £888,806. The premiums 
received were £9,728,511, being an increase of £112,921 over 
those for the year 1922. 

The claims of the year amounted to £6,809,106. The number 
of deaths was 10,937. The number of endowment assurances 
matured was 44,468, the annual premium income of which was 
£333,123. 

The number of policies, including annuities, in force at the end of 
the year was 1,122,666. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during 
the year were £14,887 ,348, being an increase of £500,760. 

The claims of the year amounted to £4,308,331. The total 
number of claims and surrenders was 574,582 on 676,496 policies, 
of which 81,883 were matured endowment assurances. 

The number of free policies granted during the year to those 
policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired 
to discontinue their payments was 124,166, the number in force 
being 2,270,210. The number of free policies which became 
claims was 58,504. 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end 
of the year was 23,668,404. The average duration of the whole 
life premium paying policies in force exceeds 17 years. 

GENERAL BRANCH.—The premiums received, after deduc- 
tion of reinsurances, in respect of Fire, Sickness and Accident, 
Employers’ Liability and Miscellaneous insurances, were £517,531, 
being an increase for the year of £34,780 over 1922. 
of the year amounted to £195,243. 
under Sinking Fund 
insured under 


The claims 
The premiums received policies were 
£42,767. ‘The capital sum 
£2,199 ,689. 

The premiums received during the year on Marine Insurance 
business, after deduction of reinsurances, commission, discounts, 
brokerages returns, amounted to £377,385. The 
which arose, not only in respect of the risks written in 1923, but 
also those written in 1922 and 1921, were £284,356. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £2,428,648, 
including the sum of £177,186 brought forward from last year, 
Out of this surplus the Directors have added £500,000 to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which stands as at December 3lst, 
1923, at £3,000,000. £1,576,022 has been set aside to provide 
a bonus to the participating policyholders, £173,474 has been 
transferred to Profit and Loss Account, and the 
£179,152 lias been carried forward. ‘The above-stated amount of 
£1,576,022 is sufficient to provide 4 bonus of £2 per cent. on the 
original sums assured, and a bonus at that rate will be allocated 
to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch which were in 
force on ihe 3lst December, 1923. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £2,534,013, 
including the sum of £123,069 brought forward from last year. 
Out of this Surplus the Directors have added £500,000 to the Invest- 
Fund, which stands as at 3lst December, 1923, 
at £2,250,000 ; £906,650 has been set aside to provide for a 
bonus to policyholders ; £751,526 has been transferred to Profit 
and Loss Account ; £227,642 has been reserved for Bonus to the 
members of the Outdoor Staff, and the balance of £148,195 has 
been carried forward. 
with the year a 
tingent reversionary bonus (vesting after 15 years) of 25s 


these policies is 


claime 


and 


balance of 


ments Reserve 






In accordance method announced last con- 
per 
cent. on the sum assured, has been added to all policies which 
were issued during the year 1923 and which were in force on 
December 31st last. 


payable on a claim arising by death or maturity provided the 


The bonus will be calculated on the amount 
policy has then been 15 years in force. In addition, these policies 
on becoming claims after they have been not less than 5 years 
and under 15 years in force will share in any interim bonus which 
may be declared. 

This deciaration of bonus as a reversionary addition to the 


sum assured marks a further and important stage in the develop- 
ment of 


industrial Assurance, 





In respect of all policies issued before January Ist, 1923, wy 
are entitled to participate under the bonus distribution sehen” 
on which 10 years’ premiums have been paid and which 1 — 
claims by death, or maturity of endowment between Wesel 4 
1924, and March 7th, 1929, both dates inclusive, a bonus add “ 
wiil be made as follows :— . 





Amount oj 
Claim* 
increased by 


Premiums paid for 





Per cent, 








10 years and less than 20 years ee ee £5 0s 
SB es ww ow BD wp = .. £7 10s, 
<j aaa ae » 4 ,, *- .- £10 Os, 
40 ” ” ” ” 50 ” ee ee £15 0s 
— «wie a a -~« ee ‘a £20 0s. 
55 a ae ee | £30 Os, 
a + Upwards .. € a -. | £40 Qs, 


These bonuses are inclusive of, and not in addition to, thee 
declared in March, 1923, which were guaranteed for thrée yo 
to March 4th, 1926. The bonuses now declared are guarantea 
for a period of five years to March 7th, 1929. 

* These increases do not necessarily apply to policies in th 
Irish Free State, owing to the deduction on account of Incoms 
Tax, as mentioned hereafter. 

The Company's profit-sharing scheme provides that atic 
payment of a fixed dividend to the holders of fully-paid shares 
any surplus profit shall be divided into six equal parts: one pay 
being retained by such shareholders, one distributed among thy 
outdoor staff of the Company and the remaining four parts bein; 
allotted by way of bonus to the policyholders of tho Industria! 
Branch. 

The sum which has already been allotted under this scheme }y 
way of bonus to the Industria! Branch policyholders and Outdogy 
Staff amounts to £4,900,212 as follows :— 














Outdoor Policy 

Year. Stafit holderst 
From March, 1908, to March, 1923 .. £805,920 | £2,960,000 
March, 1924... .. 227,642 006 650 
£1,033,562 | £3,866,680 








¥ An arrangement has recently been made with the Inland 
Revenue Authorities whereby the Outdoor Stafl’s share of t! 
Profits is no longer taxed in the hands of the Company but in t 
hands of the recipients. By the Finance Act, 1925, the Poli 
holders’ share of the profits is not subject to Income Tax except 
in respect of Irish business (to which the 1923 Act does not apply 
Allowance has been made for these two changes in the method oi 
taxation in ascertaining the proportions payable to the respectiv 
groups of participants in the profit-sharing schome 

The important changes which have been effected Curing recent 
years in the organization of the work of the Industrial Branct 
both at Chief Office and among the Superintendency and Agency 
Staff have resulted in a progressive decrease in tho rate of expendi 
ture in this branch, as shown in the following table : 





Year. Expense Ratio. 

1920 40-50 per cent. of Total Premiums received. 
1921 .. 36-92 - - * 
1922 32-12 = “ ~ 
1923 29-74 a Pn a 


As foreshadowed last year, in consequence of this reduct 
in the expense ratio it has been found possible to issue a! 
Industrial Branch prospectus as from January Ist, 1924. 7! 
new range of tables provides simpler forms of contract W 
increased benefits to the assured. 

The Industrial Assurance Act, 1923, which came into 
operation on January Ist, 1924, increases the limits of the am 
which may be assured up to age 10 on the lives of child 
Great Britain. The full amounts allowed by tho Act are ass 
by the new tables without increase in premium. 

The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the 
paid to or on behalf of their members benefits amounting appr 
mately to £3,261,700, making a total of over £21,458,700 
National Insurance was introduced. Included in the an 
paid during the year is a sum of £242,723 expended on additi 
(non-cash) Benefits granted as a result of the first valuation 
the Societies and made up as_ follows :—Dental Treatment 
£113,582, Hospital and Convalescent Home Treatment £120,940, 
Medical and Surgical Appliances £1,382, Optical ‘Treatmen! 
£3,704, and Nursing £3,115. The number of persons at 
to membership of the Societies during the year was 315,049, 
whom 145,106 were men and 169,943 women. : 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. have examined t 
securities, and their certificate is appended to the balance sheet 
A. CG. THOMPSON, Chairman 


EDCAR HORNE, \ Director 
JAMES MOON, J” 


MAY, J. BURN, 


General Manag rand 





G. E. 


Seere tary. Actuary. 


The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon application 
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No. 3B. 


The 
Story of Coal 


THE MINER’S WORKING DAY 
AND THE PAYMENT OF WAGES 


Whether the working conditions in an 
industry may be considered good or bad de- 
pends, not only upon the rate of wages paid, 
but on the number of hours worked and the 
risk of unemployment. 


The British miner now works seven 
hours a day underground, as compared with 
eight hours worked by his foreign com- 
petitors. 


In January, 1924, there were employed in 
and about the mines 76,000 more wage-earners 
than in 1913. In a period of acute unemploy 
ment in general occupations, the coal miner 
has, therefore, been practically immune from 
this great evil. 


In 1913 the daily output per man was 
21 cwts. In 1922 it was 18 cwts. In 1923 
(September quarter) it was 17} cwts—a 
reduction of 17 per cent. on 1913. 


Had the output per person employed 
been the same in 1923 as it was in 1913, 
some 18 million more tons of coal would 
have been produced, with beneficial effects 
upon wages and prices. 


Wages in the Coal Mining Industry are paid 
by results. The actual getter or hewer of the 
coal is paid on piecework, and the earnings of 
every wage-earner are determined by the 
results of the collective effort of all the 
workers. 

Of the proceeds of the sale of coal, after 
paying for stores, timber and other working 
expenses, at least tenpence in every shilling 
goes to wages, and never more than twopence 
to profits. If the proceeds are insufficient to 
give the miners their guaranteed minimum 
wage, they receive more than tenpence. They 
may even receive more than the shilling—out 


of the owners pockets. 


The minimum wage should never be 
regarded as a measure of what the mineys 
can earn. By collective effort it is within 
the power of the workers to increase out- 
put, and thus reduce the cost ef production 
per ton. Wages could thereby be increased 
and the price of coal to the consumer 
reduced. 


Prosperity depends upon Private Enterprise 
and Cheap Coal. 


If you are interested in “The Story of Coal,” cut 
this advertisement out and file it. It will be followed 
y others telling other parts of the Story. Look out 
jor them. They are being issued on behalf of the 
Coitery Owners of Great Britain by Pxivip Gee, 
40, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, from whom 
jurther information about the Coal Mining Industry 


ho ahs 
can Ve obtained, 




















HOME MODEL “A" 


A SAF 


and Inexpensive 


‘VIOLET RAY 
TREATMENT 


| in your own home 


| Every day the value of Violet Ray High-Frequency 

| Electricity is becoming more widely realised as a health 

| factor, and with the B.E.L. Machines this electricity can 
be produced at home with the minimum expense and 

| the utmost effect. The current gives no shock, but 

| passes gently through any part of the body, soothing 

| and toning every nerve, increasing the vitality, and 
fortifying the system against illness. The treatment is 

| wonderfully beneficial in cases of 

| LUMBAGO NEURITIS THROAT 
RHEUMATISM NEURALGIA TROUBLES 

| PARALYSIS SCIATICA BRAIN FAG 

| "FLU & COLDS HEADACHES HAIR & SCALP 
SKIN TROUBLES INSOMNIA TROUBLES, Ete. 

| The B.E.L. Machines are used by Hospitals and Doctors 


» . l 
} throughout the country. 


Mi 











This model is specially designed for 
I 8 


HOME MODEL “A” home use, and is built into | 


mahogany or oak carrying case. | 
s. e Complete, with Standard Applica- | 





| tor, as illustrated above. 
There is nothing unpleasant about using the B.E.L.— it is 
something to look forward to. The only sensation pro- 
duced is a pleasant feeling of glowing warmth. A child 


can use the B.E.L. outfit, it is so simple and harmless. 
We should like to give you a demonstration, if you can cons 
veniently call, or we shali be glad to send full particulars and 
literature of Home Mode! “A and other BE.L. Models 
upon request. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES 


BOWER ELECTRIC, LTD., 


Offices, Works and Showrooms—15 GRAPE STREET, 











SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 2. 
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THE SIZE NAME 


Half-a-Corona 


was soon freely copied 
by most cigar factories. 


The Reason— 


Because the original 
cigars represent 
the finest 

quality 
tobacco 

Havana 
produces. 













Be sure 
you are 
supplied 
with the original 








Actual size 
uf cigar. 


La Corona 


Half-a-Corona 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 


Sold everywhere 29/6 per box of 25. 


MELBOURNE, HART & CO., 
31, 34 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. 



























“ Let us all be happy and live within 
our means—even if we have to 
borrow the money to do it with ” 


is the quaint philosophy of Artemy 
Ward, but no man can be really happy 
if fear of the future haunts him. 











Dispel financial fear, the thought of 
provision now by means of a 


FAMILY PROVISION POLICY 


with the 


Standard Life Assurance Co, 


A new Scheme at specially low rates of premium, 


after 








Write for particulars (Leaflet A.C. 1), 


THE STANDARD [LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Established 1825.) 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH, 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 








‘GEMS ” OF HEALTH. 


By the Editor of the ‘ English Mechanic and World of Science.’ 


E have seldom received more acknowledgments “ for value 

received” than have been sent in response to mention we 
made a year or two back of the invaluable aids to health supplied 
by the Gem Supplies Company, Ltd. 

Before us as we write, by notable coincidence, are almost 
equal numbers of queries as to what can be done to keep the 
body vigorous and healthy—especially this time of the year— 
and, on the other hand, the experiences of readers who have 
tried the “Gem” Turkish Bath Cabinet. “ Rheumatic pains 
gone,” writes one correspondent; “ Couldn't lift my arms, now I 
can get them up to my head,” says another; “Confident my 
recovery is due to the ‘Gem’ Bath,” adds a third; and so on 
through a pile of letters, some of them over signatures that have 
long deservedly commanded confidence in these columns, 

We say once more that any man or woman suffering from 
defective circulation in any form cannot do better than perma- 
nently instal the “Gem” Cabinet Bath in his bathroom or Led- 
room. It will save the sick pounds in doctor’s bills, and keep the 
healthy well. -These chilly nights, when, after a long evening’s 
hard mental work, the extremities are chilled, and there is the 
horrible precognition present, as we mount the stairs bedward, 
that the wooing of sleep is going to be a weary business of hours, 
we have shut ourselves up in the bath cabinet with the rapture 
of a traveller secking the “shadow of a great rock in a weary 
wilderness,” and waited in calm placidity for the invariable 
results—complete restoration of circulation, relief of the over- 
charged brain, opening up of the frozen or clogged surface pores, 
and blessed surrender, after a rub-down, and occasionally a skin- 
massage with pure olive oil, to slumber sound and sweet as that 
pictured of the “saints in their beds”! 

Of the other health specialities supplied by the Gem Supplies 
Company, the “Gem” Pure-water Still is our indispensable 
second favourite. No town-dweller can afford to do without it. 
Try it once with the purest water to hand, and see what is left 
afterwards! You will never be without it any more. Inexpensive 
and automatic in action, it will insure you against disease and 
pain, and let you know—perhaps for the first time in your life— 
what the delights of really “pure water” are. . . . We have 
spoken above of those THE EFFICACY OF WHICH WE 
HAVE PERSONALLY AND GRATEFULLY PROVED, 
AND WITH THE KNOWLEDGE THAT OUR RECOM- 
MENDATION HAS ELICITED EQUALLY THANKFUL 


APPRECIATION. 
Circulars containing full particulars of the GEM HOME TURKISH 


BATH and the GEM PURE-WATER STILL post free on mentioning 
Spectator. The Gem Supplies Co, Lid. (Desk 9), 67 Southwark Street, 
London, S.K 





































United Kingdom 
Provident Institution. 


This Institution has for the years 1921-1923 allotted 
Reversionary Bonuses at the rate of from 35/- to 


per cent. per annum on Sums Assured and existing 
Bonuses, the higher rates being allotted to Total 
Abstainers. Further compound Bonuses at | 6/- per cent. 


per annum, making the total annual rate from 51/- to 
54/-, have been allotted to policies five or more years 
in force. 

The Institution assumes in its Valuation that its Funds 
will earn only 24 per cent. in the future. It thus assures 
larger surpluses for the future, and has exceptionally 
strong reserves. 

Total Funds: £13,276,501. 


Chairman: The Rt. HON. WALTER RUNCIMAN. 
Offices: 196 Strand, London, W.C. 2. | 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


UNDER ITS 
DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ISSUES 


THE BEST POLICY 
FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


(Low Premiums. Limited Payments.) 





FUNDS EXCEED £17,500,000. 





Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. 
LONDON: 3 Lombard St., 
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~ FE BLE IN THE EMPIRE 


When the British and Foreign Bible Society was 


Themys 
happy 


alter 
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din 1804 not a single version of the Scrip- 
existed for any of the 50,000,000 Africans who 
now British subjects. To-day there are 141 ver- 
aad and all but 19 of these have been published 
py the B.F.B.S. 
‘ yissionaries of most of the societies working in 
: rica draw their supplies of the Scriptures from the 
They would all agree with Bishop 


founde 


" pthle Society. 
4 se is onyi2t **] feel that our work must be all 
» unsound without a vernacular Bible, and this the 
Bible Society has made possible to us.” It is said that 
nine out of every ten schools in Africa are in the 
hands of missionaries. Their chief text-book is the 
Bible. Nearly all the copies of the Scriptures in use 
" bear the imprint of the British and Foreign Bible 


¥ Society. 


a 


mium, 


With hardly an exception no African tribe pos- 


) sessed any literature in its own language before the 
‘advent of Christian missionaries. 
' ing, it is they who have reduced African languages to 
‘writing and compiled grammars and dictionaries. 


Generally speak- 


Usually the African’s first book, other than a school 
primer, is part of the best book, the Bible. 


With the advance of education increasing demands 


‘are made upon the resources of the Bible Society. 
“It is the Bible and the plough that will regenerate 
Africa.” Will you help? 

Contributions will be warmly welcomed by the 
Secretaries, The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4, 


CH, 











Have you ai ~~ 7 
SAGGING GTTRESS 












Look under| 

lotted the bed when | | | 

. 38/- someone lies OF t i} If 

* oo it — no} 2 a 

isting wonder y 0 t| = £4 0” A, so, 

Total have bad - eS Sia 

! uighta, Ce u al os 

"cent. —_——' 2 Wie --- tr t e 

| /+ to | oe y 

ip | “SLEEPEEZIE” REINFORCEMENT 

Funds The “Sleepeezie™ is a soundly constructed trellis 

ssures frame, easily fixed under any mattress (spiral or 

ynally | diamond). On this are many strong coil springs 
which support and make even a worn-out mattress 
ideally and permanently comfortable; in fact, as good 
as the best box spring mattress, at a fraction of the 


cost. Our terms are eloquent alike of our trust in 


you and of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie.’ 


CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS 
—_# 





SEND NO MONEY 
but give width of bed 
& mention Spectator. 








PRICE 
for beds up to: 
St. wide - - 20/- | 
IT 4ft. wide - - 25/- 
dit. wide - - 30/- 
LISTS FREE. 


SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcross St., Leicester | 

















STEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
mybe ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


taless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
tye PPortunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
#5 Babies trom all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 


of Venereal Disease in the 


. LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 

a Road, London, W. 9, the new Maternity Dept. was 
ee d,owing tothe newand special treatment there provided. Please 
"ad a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £17,800 required this year. 


since 
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FILL UP 


at the Garage 
PRATT< 


the Signs of 
Service 


enlarged 


Reliability 


EARN » - ee 
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SVQ Qa 


Wherever you see Pratts 
No. 1 Label you have 
our definite guarantee 
that Pratts No. 1 Spirit 
only—unadulterated 
and automatically 
filtered—is supplied. 


Ths Is to Certify that 
this Pump delivers 
PRATTS Nol. only 





Beee bs senevee 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 
36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1. 














EHRMANNS 
SUPERIOR WINES—SPECIAL BARGAINS 


The undermentioned Wines and Spirits will be sold (subject 
to remaining on hand) during the next ro days at the following 
special Bargain prices, which please compare with any others. 


Per dozen. 
PORT. FINE OLD TAWNY .. -- 35/- 
PORT, FULL, FRUITY, RICH 48 /- 
SHERRY. LIGHT GOLDEN .... 36/- 
SHERRY, OLD FASHIONED BROWN 57/- 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE.. .. .. .. 2Y/eo 
GRAVES, SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY .. 2T7/-«= 
CLARET, ST. JULIEN... .. .. .. Q21/= 
CHABLIS. SUPERIOR. Bottledin Chablis .. 3G/-= 


SPARKLING SAUMUR. .. 66/- 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. “ Colden Goblet ”.. 79/- 
CHAMPAGNE, “GOLDEN GOBLET” 1914..108/- 
COGNAG, SUPERIOR .. ail 50)- 


GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COGNAC. {COGNAC, Guaranteed 48 years old ;300/- 


invaluable in case of illmess.. 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity] 38/- 
The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY, {* LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,”’ great a 44/- 


Bouvet Ladubay 





Write for “‘ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, Leadca, £.C. 2. 


Please quote “ S.” 
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BRITISH INDIA 
°NEW ZEALAND | 


COMPANIES’ MALL, FReiGHT & PASSENGER 
London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
— “re dras and Calcutta. 


zn J 
te Oclom 
= and rseilles to Ceylon, China, 


apan an us 
Lond and Marssilles to Port Sudan, East 
and uth Africa. 
London to pengigné. 
London (cargo) and thampton (passergers) 
to New Zoaland and (by transhipment, passengers 
only) Australia (vie P: ma Canal). 
. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) vin Van. 
couver oF Francisco to New aland, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 
. London (one «lass only, third ciass rates) to Aus 
tralia via Cape of | ‘ood Hope. 


5 
. 44 &—For Passage, P.& 0. House, 14-16, Cockspur 

"— NeW. Freight or General Boviness, P. & 0. and a. 

es, 122, Leadenhall St., Lend £.6.3. BJ. Agents, 

Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, St., London, B.C. 8. 

fo. 6—J. B. k yy ., Ltd, #38, Leadenhall St, 

London, €.0. 3, or P. & O. Heuse, as above. 

No. 7.Unien 8.8. Co. of New Zealand, Lid., P. & O. House 
First Fleer), 14, Coc $t., Lenéon, $.W. 1, and for 
anceuver , any ed oa. Railway. 

Ko. 8.—P. & 0. — yy by me, st Lime 8t, 
ondon, E.C. 3, or P. . Kouse 5 

; ti” Rotem —- Société Frangaise, P. & O., 

4) Gaulevard des Capucives. 
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UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


to SOUTH AFRICA. 
** The Empire’s Riviera ” 
EAST AFRICA MADEIRA 
ROUND AFRICA CANARIES 





Fares and Sailings on application to the Head Office, 3 
Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3; Branch Offices at Southampton, 
birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow. 
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. . 
Small Specially Conducted Parties 
Spain. 21 Days. 52 Guineas. 
Visiting San Sebastian, Madrid, Toledo, Segovia, 
and the most interesting towns in the South of Spain 
and spending Easter at Seville. 

Round Italy. 21 Days. 35 Guineas. 
The itinerary will include Rome, Assisi, Florence, 
Ferrar, Venice and Turin. Easter a: Florence. 
Easter Tour, Italy. 10 Days. 

Write for Programme— 
THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY 


(Geoffrey Franklin and David Gourlay) 
(Dept. 4), 33 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, 


19 Guineas. 


W.C. 1. 
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JAPAN, CHINA & MANILA 


Via VANCOUVER 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Quickest Route to the Orient 
- REDUCED THROUGH FARES 


Canadian Pacific Atlantic steamers connect at port of 

landing with Canadian Pacific trains to Vancouver, where 

passengers embark on Canadian Pacific *‘* Empress" 

steamers to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Manila 
and Hong Kong 





shbly 
appir 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 ) ’ 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 ) LONDON 


Or Local Agents everywhere 


For Sailings, etc., « 


Illustrated Japan-China booklet free on application, 
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SPEAIGHTS 


OF FETTER LANE, HAVING 
SERVED THE OLD, STILI, 
SERVE THE NEW. THEY 
HAVE BEHIND THEM 100 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


FINE 
PRINTING 


CATALOGUES, PAMPHLETS, 
NEWSPAPERS ARE ONLY 
A FEW OF THE MANY LINES 
IN WHICH THIS OLD- 
ESTABLISHED FIRM 


EXCELS 
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ETERN: AL defined as— 


“of infinite duration — eve 
Peer 
lasting. 
This is the name given to the 


new Eternal “Swan” Pen, 
which is different from all 
others. 


THE 
ETERNAL 
“SWAN” 


but no flexibility—it 


has wonderful smoothness, 
It always starts in- 


simply runs along the paper. 





























































































stantly. The ntb is so big and strong it cannot well 
RS get crossed, = bene durability of the osmi-iridium 
AY point : is well nig ‘ Eternal.” 
Only supplied in two sizes and one style of holder. 
Points medium and fine. 
Prices are: 
Port of Size 444 ... 35/- Post free 
» Where ” 446... 42/- ” ” 
press ” : Ah 
Manila Fitted with two lined bands and pocket clip in rolled gold. 
The greatest value ever offered in Self-filling Pens. 
Guaranteed and may be exchanged if unsuitable. 
Other “ Swans” from 10/6. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS & JEWELLERS. 
Catalogue post free. 
MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., Swan House, 133 & 135 Oxford Street, London, W. I. 
Branches: 79 & 80 High Holborn, W.C. 1; 97 Cheapside, E.C.2; 95a Regent Street, W. I. 
- 
Ue ERE CY TEU 
| e 2 
7 1824 1924 , 
i] || ACENTURY OF HEROIC SERVICE! = B 
CY Wil YOU mark your thankfulness for the maintenance of || Ss 5 
A THE LIFE-BOATS \e 
in YOUR Service | = = 
ey by giving ONE HUNDRED = = 
& Pounds- - -£100 00 Shillings - + £5 O00 |) 3 4 
& Half-Sovereigns £50 O O Sixpences - - £2 10 0 = 
is) Crowns - - - £25 00 Pence - - = 8 4 
iN Half-Crowns - £12 10 O Half-Pence . 42 
| Florins - - - £10 OO Farthings - - r 
se Everyone who reads this appeal can afford ONE of these 
he gifts. There is not a PENNY from the STATE. 
C3 Please cut this out and mark YOUR Hundred. The Child in rag og Shack 
be LORD ng conte BY, GEORGE F,. SHEE, M.A., 
‘4 Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. taken out wee a parents to begin life out on the Western 
y Prairies of Canada 1 the ustralian Bush, and similar 
+ ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, lemme re gions of the E mpire, too often ie away from any 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. Church Sunday School, is in danger of growing up a 
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(Dept. H., 3 HAREWOOD PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, 


DON’T SQUEEZE 
BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and foolish 
shoes that produce corns and 
bunions, flat foot and a host 


of other foot troubles 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT, 
Send sixpence in stamps for sample 








boot or shoe on approval, together 

with our new ILLUSTRATED CaTa- 
LOGUE, etc. 3S 
In all sizes for Adults and Children, a 
Lilus trate 1 booklet post free = 
“ Natureform ” footwear is only to = 
be obtained from the sole manu- = 
facturers: 3 
HOLDEN BROS = 
*9 3 





LONDON, W.1 
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WHITE HE. ATHEN. "The 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


send the ministry of the Church to our 
in their first years of isolation and strug 





] 


exists to 2wn people 


overseas 
It sends out 
workers to n 


lay evangelists, teachers and 
} 


thirty overseas dioceses 


clergy, 
carly 


church 
It appeals for a 


wemeueid Fund of £160,000 


to enable it to et pressing calls for more help. Please 
address your re Brn os to 
The Centenary Fund Sec., C.C.C.S., 


9(B) Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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FRIENDS’ COUNCIL FOR 
INTERNATIONAL SERVICE. 


More Facts 
about Germany. 


SILESIA. 


In 67 towns in this Province there are 230,377 
school-children. 16,121 go to school without 
breakfast, and of these 16,121 children 


6,909 have nothing with them to eat at II 
o'clock ; 
9,212 have no warm mid-day meal ; 


4,031 stayed away from school for lack of 
food ; 

11,500 stayed away from school for lack of 
clothing ; 

4,600 fainted in school during November. 


CASSEL. 


“lwo children in Class III. at a school in Cassel, 
declare with tears in their eyes that they have 
to suffer great deprivations at home. For in- 
stance, one boy of Ir told me the following :— 

‘We are Ir at home. There is no bread- 
We have no potatoes. Very often 
we only have bread for dinner.’ 


winner. 


On my question why they did not fetch meals 
from the National Kitchen, the boy answered :— 
‘We have not enough money to do that.’ 
Tor the last three days the boy has taken the 
meals provided by the Friends.” 
—REPORT OF A SCHOOLMASTER. 


Please send your Gift to the FRIENDS’ 


Council for Inter- 
national Service 


(Carl Heath, Secretary), Room 9, Devon- 
shire House, 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, 
which is co-operating in THE BRITISH 
APPEAL FOR RELIEF IN GERMANY, 


Gifts of clean clothing should be sent to the 
Friends’ Warehouse, McLean’s Buildings, 
New Street Square, London, E.C. 4. 


MISS KERR’S “USEFUL WOMEN” 
Do everything that can be done, 




























Mar‘ 


hes: ye SU 
on HOTEL. ACCOMMODATION ARRayn fas m2 3 
CHILDREN MET AND ESCORTS wil Oe OP 
ITALY SHOPPING UNDERTAKE ~ pee gain 
Reantins SECRETARIAL WoRK oe oppo 
CAIRO CHAPERONS, NURSES & COMPANipy Coun’ a 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT Fok Drase foro, 
Manchester MAKING, TAILORING & MILUNoy pointe 

Eastbourne | Prospectus and References POS fru Ths 
County 
48 DOVER STREET, W. 1. ‘Phone: REGENT 2544, "HE 

Telegrams: “ Usefuluar, Piccy, London,” 
——— 

“ aut 2 arrlice 
d of the 
Prepaid Classified Advertisomens | ei 

; " t~ 
ll ; the Be 
RATES. oes | 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) ee a Four Shil There i 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) ‘wo hi ot te 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line, ir 
Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent ty solicitor, 
1 line—2s, per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent tos All | app 
Ine, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) ff, OUChers sent of Marc’, 


only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70) words, 


Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch. 


Files are available at “ The Spectator” Office for inspection by advertiser 

who order less than 70 words, i 

Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 24%; 
26 insertions 74%; 


13 insertions 5%; 
52 insertions 10%. 


To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertise 
must be sent in all cases with the order, 





Instructions should be addressed to— 

PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS _DEP?, 
THE SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 








Sale by Auction, &c. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
(Kstablished 1744), 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION ' 
Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely: 

MARCH 10TH-11TH,.—Valuable PRINTED BOOKS, ILLUMIN ‘ATED MANT: 
SCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, comprising the property of Sir F, C0! 
CHESTER-WEMYSS, K.B.E. 

Illustrated catz slogues (3 plates), 1s, 

MARCH 127H-13TH.—OLD ENGRAVINGS » BAXTER PRINTS, DRAWING: 
and PICTURES, comprising the property of the Rev. FOTHERGILL ROBINSO) 
St. Lawrence Vicarage, Readiag, of CLAUDE 8. TROW, Esq., Churchill Grang 
eer te a of J. Ww POULTON, Esq., 92 Endlesham Road, Balham; and 
8. LEEK, Usq., 72 Cullingham Road, Ipswich, 

MARCH 47n.—POTTERY, PORCEI AIN, FURNITI 
the property < Miss A, M. STEWALKD and of the late 
KAVANAGH, Esq. 

Sales on view at least two days prior. Catal 


Go et, Xe. 
N RS, HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO Lit at reasonable prices, Each has ga 
fire, gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone,—Write for 
appointment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon, Lritish gentlewom 
only. Six houses in the Hyde Park district. Mrs. Hemming has one how 
where meals are provided and some attendance given, Two or three rooms 
available for married couples, 





N ESSRS. HODGE 


ete., compris 
HENRY JOSEPH 


gues may be had 




















For Sale. 


+ , . | 

k OR SALE.— Bookselling, Stationery, &c., Business. ld 

established, Splendid opportunity for a beginner or with experience 
Enquiries Box 1217, , 13 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 


non TYPEWRITER, newly purchased three months 
CLEMETSON, F.C, h., ar st. = Plac », Canterbury 
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Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 


























TOTTS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, RETFORD, NOTTS. 


The Governors invite applications for the Pe st of Head-Mistress, to comment? 











duty September next. Candidates must be Graduates (preferably in Hou a 
of a University in the U nited Kingdom (or h yd some equivalent qualifica - 
and have had previous experience of teaching in a Secon ary School. ton 
mencing salary in accordance with the Notts County Scale (at present £000, Wi" 
ann ial increment £25,to maximum £700, subject to the usual recogms dd : 

tions), The Head-Mistress provides her own residence, Application Tort 
with particulars of the School, will be sent on request to the undersignee, * 
applications on these forms, accompanied by six copies each of three recent '™ 


monials, must reach the undersigned on or before March 2st, 1924, Canve 


will disqualify, — rs 
MATTHEW WHATE, Clerk to the Governo>, 
Betiord, Notts, 
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DRREY COUNTY COUNCIL. 
TANT ORGANISER AND INSPECTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 
ssisi 4+ ———_ 
eo ducation Committee invite applications for the appointment of 
Organiser and Inspector of Technical Education, The salary 
ymencing at £500 per annum, rising by annual increments 
upproved service to a maximum of £600, and in fixing the 
ideration will be given to previous service and experience, 
ment of this officer will be subject to the conditions of the County 
meanmmuation scheme. Application must be made on the official 
Gelivered at the undermentioned address not later than Saturday, 
os ery Further particulars as to the duties and conditions of the 
15th, oad can be obtained from The Secretary of 


surrey 
The “ gssistant 
yp a scale con 
each year Ol ¢ 
salary cous 





7 male 








: form of application, e 
spine ation Committee, County Education Office, Kingston-upon- 
» surre - 


the 
Thames. T. W. WEEDING, Clerk of the Council, 


ity Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames 


C — 
————,ARNHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
: Fat PARNHAM, SURREY, 








APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 
ps are invited for the above post, which will become vacant at the 
‘of the current Spring Term. The appointment will date from May or Septembe I 
end of te igly preferred). Candidates must be Graduates of a University in the 
ey Kingdom, or have such other equivalent qualifications as may be approved 
Board 


Applicati 


of Education, Commencing salary £650, rising by annual increments 
7 tos maximum of £850, s bject to 5 per cent. abatement, with the use of the 
a residence attached to the School. 


— is accommodation for about 25 boarders, The Governors pay rates, fuel 
= but there will be a deduction from the salary equivalent to an economic 


and lighting, : 
t rates, fuel and light. d ; : . aa 

ere number of boys, including boarders, at present on the registers is about 250. ‘ 

~ ication forms to be obtained from the Clerk to the Governors, E, KEMPSON, 





wi-itor, Farnham, Surrey. we 

7 applications must be made on the official form and be received by the 24th day 
All ¥ 

of March, 1924. 


MHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


{plications are invited for the posts of TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS in 
De ment of French, Stipend £300, ; : : 
spplicants should send statements of their qualifications, together with copies 
t st more than three recent testimonials, not later than April 24th, to the INTERNAL 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained, — : : 
“the suecessful candidates will be expected te commence their duties on Sep- 
ember 29th, 1924. 


‘UNDERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


mY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LANGHAM TOWER, 
SUNDERLAND, 





the 











Applications are invited for the following posts, Vacant at the beginning of the 
Summer Tern :— 

1, Lecturer in Education and Mistress of Senior Method, and 

®. Lecturer in Mathematics, 

Good Honours Degree of a British University and Training College experience 
essential, Preference will be given to applicants who can offer a subsidiary 
Salary according to the Burnham Scale, as varied by later decisions and 
igreements, The post of Mistress of Method will probably be regarded as a post 
x special responsibility. 

Application forms are obtainable from the undersigned, to whom they must be 
returned not later than March 14th, together with letter of application, copies 
of three recent testimonials, and the names of three persons to whom reference 
way be made, 





HERBERT REED, Chief Education Officer, 
Education Offices, 15 John Street, Sunderland, 
February 27th, 1924. 


".H E L A W 2 @& 2 2s FE; 


PRINCIPAL AND DIRECTOR OF LEGAL STUDIES IN THE SOCIETY'S 
LAW SCHOOL, LONDON, 








The Council of The Law Society invite applications for the position of Principal 
and Director of Legal Studies of the Society which will shortly become vacant owing 
to the resignation of the present holder of the office. The duties will commence 
on the Ist August, 1924, and the stipend offered is £1,500 per annum, commencing 
on the same day, 

Applicants should be about, but preferably under, the age of 40 years. 

The person appointed will be required to devote himscli exclusively to the duties 
oi his office, 

Full particulars of the appointment and of the information required from an 
spplicant can be obtained on application by post to The Secretary, Law Society's 
Hall, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2, 

: LE, B. COOK, Secretary. 

law Society’s Hall, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


28th February, 1924, 
INIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Wanted, for the Bursar’s Office, an ASSISTAN [ SECRETARY with a good 


nowledge of Accounts, Office Management and Committee Work. Commencing 
ry £300.—Apply by letter only, stating previous experience and giving the names 


re 





r references, to the BURSAR of the University, Canvassing and personal 
ation will be a disqualification. 


\] ERCHAN'T TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY, LIVERPOOL. 








MUVDEKN LANGUAUE MASTER for next term or September. French 
rman up to Higher Certilicat Experience and good thonours Degree, 








or Cambridge preferred. Games (RKugby Footbail) a recommendation, 
sident Buruham §$ ri Apply HEAD-MASTER., 
ee a ene alee acne Mecca arent i Ate 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
lor the Sir Ernest ¢ el Chair of International Relations, teuavile at the 


of Economics, Salary £700 a year. Applications (12 copies) 
red not jater then first post on April 24th, 1924, by the ACADEMIC 
University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 7, from whom 











‘urther particulars may be obtained. 
| Faw SUPERINTENDENT for Girls’ Rescue Shelter, 
\ a t . drained Preventive and Rescue Worker.—otate age aud 





32, KEITH & CU,, Advertising Agents, Edinburgh. 





AREERS FOR GRADUATES, OTHER THAN TEACHING. 
_ Special lraining in secretarial Method for suitable posts. Diploma 
eure. Adk >: CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ 
“AREERS ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 
he» soeclcaamatadhatas — 


iress 











Rectures, Scholarships, &r. 





+ 
J)E®uark HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


41 ALLEYN PARK, LONDON, 38.4, 21. 


, Kesident London College (Swedish System), providing preparation for the examina- 


t 


owes OF the Ling Assuciation and Chartercu Society of Massage, 








ONFEREN CE S. 


the AUTHORITIES of the HALLS of RESIDENCE of the UNIVER 
OF LEEDS will be prepared to consider APPLICATIONS for the ase oi 
HALLS in connexion with CONFERENCES and MBETINGS during the months 
of July, August and September. Full information in regard to the facilities 
available may be obtained from the Dean of Women Students, the University 
Leeds. Application for the use of one of the Halls, which stand in their own 
grounds, should be made to the Dean not later than March 22nd in any yea: 


NIVERS ITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Four Lectures on “THE POSSIBILITY OF METAPHYSICS "* 
will be given (in English) by PROFESSOR HANS DRIESCH, Ph.D., M.D., LL.D., 
Sc.D, (Professor of Philosophy in the University of Leipzig), at KING’S COLLEGE 
(Strand, W.C, 2), at 5.30 p.m., on :— 2 

March 12th,—Chairman : Prof. H, Wildon Carr, D.Litt. 
March 14th.—Chairman: Prof. A. N. Whitehead, F.R.S, 
March 18th,—Chairman ; Miss H, D, Oakeley, MLA. 

March 19th.—Chairman: Prof, G. Dawes Hicks, Litt.D., Ph.D 

A Syllabus of the Lectures is obtainable on application to the undersigned, 
Admission free, without ticket, 











EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar 





se _ WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
T, 23.2.2, 3: i > 
4 Two POST-GRADUATE RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS of the value of 
£150 and £120 will be awarded in the Easter Term, 1924, Graduates of any 
University are eligible—For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Westlield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


eee OF NATURE STUDY. AND GARDENING, 
CLAPHAM, Nr, WORTHING, SUSSEX, 





Principals: Miss CORNELIA CRACKNELL, N.D., Hort., and Miss F. COLLINS, 


During the Easter Vacation, April 11th-25th, 1924, Miss Collins will conduct 
excursions for the Study of the Flora and Fauna of the district. The neighbour- 
hood offers special facilities for Nature Study, especially Bird Life. 

Fees, including Board-Residence, use of microscopes, &c., 3} guineas a week. 
Further particulars from the PRINCIPALS, 


YRCEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 5S.W. 135. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 
Chairman: Mr. C, G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon, Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Mies E. E. LAWRENCE. 











Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
tow SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N 


Staifs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 





Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 





Y¥ INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
du HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good edugation. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


ee MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR. 
Ss WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Apply Miss Bb. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady Warden 


ee COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LYD. 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, MLA., D.D. 
Priwipal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, 
Founded in 1900 this well-known First-class Kesidential School for Girls has 
been removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth 
The Grounds front Bournemouth Bay and cover an area of ten acres. The 
School is perfectly equipped for all purposes, Preparation for University, Domestic 
Science Department, &c. 
Illustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, College Road, 
Bournemouth. 


Tus GRAN@GQE, oe a2 eT Oo R.. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C, DODD, 
Bracing climate, Preparation for Matriculation and Iutermediate Exams, Larce 
garden, 3  tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium,—Apply the HLEAD- 
MISTRESS. 

















re 


Dog megetersinrs COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE. 
Two Scholarships of the value of £40 and £60 will be offered to girls under 
14 on May Ist, on the result of an examination to be held in the last week of May, 
1924, The Scholarships will not be awarded unless a high standard is reached, 
Entry forms will not be accepted after April lst, For further particulars apply 
to the SECKETARY, 


VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON PARK, near BRIGHTON. 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principals: Miss WOODHEAD and Miss CLEARE, 

Sound education. Comprehensive curriculum, Modern methods, Preparation 
for universities. Girls over 16 years of age may specialize. Self-government and 
responsibility have developed successfully in this school.—¥For illustrated prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 











NDENSTEADS, HOME FARM SCHOOL, Crosby-on Eden, 
Cumberland,—Schoo! itor Girls, 5 to 16 Kugiish, French, Mathematics 
anu Latin, Exceptional advantages for Singing, Pianoiorte (Matthay Method) and 
Eurhythmics. Dairy and poultry farming included (100 acres), Farm produce 
provided—cream, butter, eggs. Six qualified Mistresses and hospital trained 
matron.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 

TGeuRFriSB kD, 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele.: “‘ Watford 616.’ 


| eee HELENA COLLEGE, EALILNG, W. 5. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
foarding School for the Daughters of Gentiemen. Special attention to 


Languages. English Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 @ year. 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year. 











GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 


: LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSE! Delighttul Hon School, with 
thorough education, for Gentlemen’s Daughters only Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins, trom sea, 





—for illus. prospectus apply Lrincipal, Miss WILTSHIER. 
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SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


RS. HOSTER’S 
M Vict. 8294. 


29 GROSVE NOR PLACE, 5.W.1. Tel.: 
Full particulars on application. 





SS |. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
= BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. Moun- 
tain and sea air. Prineipal: Miss WHEELER, Special terms for clergymen’s, 
ministers’, and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 





MuHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Icad-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxtord 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


us CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SRASCALE, CLUMBBKLAND. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Schools, ) 

Preparatory School for girls from eight to thirteen years of age. 

Upper School, consisting of five residential houses, modern classrooms, laboratory 
and gymnasium, Gives a sound education on public school lines, 

Giood playing ficld, excellent golf lings, riding, safe bathing. 

Escort from Buston, Crewe, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and Carlisle, 

Foe prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Ss" ELVHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


DAKLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Tead-Mistress : 








SCHOOL, 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
MARGARET FLOOD, 
Cambridge. 

: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term: Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
wsaries available for Cle ry daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 

icholarships to the Universities. 
Appie to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
re E PRINCIPALS OF ELMWOOD SCHOOL, 
HARROGATE, are opening & branch in Geneva for thirty pupils, of whom not 
Sound education in modern languages, art, and music, 

Fees, 120 guineas vearly Apply the SECRETARY 


Miss M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 











than half are English. 
encies for turee in May. 


ef 











Bours Schools and Colleges. 








M * * “sion, 303 COLLEGE, 
a SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY. 
ENGINEERING SECTION. 
Principals— 
A. LEACH LEWIs, M.A. (Pembroke College, Camb.) 
W LRACH LEW! (Catws College Camb.) 
YLIFTON COLLEG E. 
J Classical, Mathematical, Modern Language, Natural Science, and Music 
St HOLARSHIPS, value from £25 to £130 per year. EXAMINATION at end of 


Bristol. 

SOMERSET.— A Public School 
strong staff of Oxford and Cambridge 
First- 
O.T.C, 


May Particulars from the Secretary, Clifton College, 


\ J ELLINGTON SCHOOL, 
(endowed), 220 boys in four houses, 
Thorough preparation for all examinations and the Universities, 
Class Engincering Siops. Recognized by Army Council and Air Ministry, 
Swimming, &c, Inclusive fees, £90 per annum, 
Fer Entry apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellington, 


yp a4 COLLEGE, UFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL incorporated by Royal Charter, 
President The EARL of ST oe ae 
Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS, Esq, M.A 
APPLICATIONS for VACANCIES should be made to the 
SECRETARY. 


\ T OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—Se holarship Examina- 

tion, May 19th. Six scholarships, value £60 downwards, for boys between 
12 and 149.—Particulars and school prospectus from the Head-Master, Rev. 
DUDLEY SYMON. 


Pgh ete SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 
, An Examination will be held during the last week in May, 1924, for the 
awarding of SLX Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to BOYS under 14 on 
June Ist, 1924. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one of the 
Scholarships, but a much higher standard of work will be expected.—For full 
information apply to the BURSAR. 


"ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
fea, lacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING ciass for NAVAL CADETS. 
M.A 





tiraduates, 


Somerset. 





HEAD-MASTER or 
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CHOOLS For BOYS awynp GIR 
_ TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. L§, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BAC Ay ARD Boys 
io rpg panBRCIAL, CARE AND TUITIO S POR 
essrs. ving an up-to-date kr ied z 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CON’ knowl wil Phas Best Seboci 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy* ist Aly 
| wy = — rs —— 4g rred, and rough idea of fees sbould 
yy ue) ucational Agents, 143 Cannon § Vea, 
Telephone : Central 5053. P a a EC net 


Sallis 





Information and Considers 
advice can be obtained from sider 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Se holastic Agents, 
who have many ye ars’ experience and 
tion of schools, vocational traini ng, 
occupation at home and abroad, 
= for free booklets 


carefully 


7 UFORe 


extensive infor, 
aud all form, 


NAREERS 








SCHOOL ” ON LTE CHOICE 9 

he ae OL” and “ON THE CHOI i OF A Capp! 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. "Phones: Gerrard 3272 gs, md ek 
ened 





Prisaie Guition, &r. 
M® G. W. HARRIS, B.A. (Honours) Cantab., who has by 


mue m experience and much snaeeue, repares PUPILS for the 
L.C.5., First Conjoint, “ntrance Scholars hips, Little “go, RK “pons a, Bann 
Law Prelim., London Matric., Oxford and Cambridge Locals, Junior ‘Admis Bgl 
Individual tuition and small classe3,—For particulars apply 3 Rathbor a i 
Tel. Museum 4596. he Place, W 


ki LOCUTION.—Mr. 











CHARLES _ SEYMOUn 


will forward 


i a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEA 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Corr: ct Speaking Kl 4 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, atin 


Lecturers, and Ladies, 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Ceejl), y 
( 














Mss A. STEEL, L.L.A., Modern Language Specialist 
formerly French instructor in the Army College, Cologne, coache “ay 
exaiminations.—The Croft, Annan. 4 ise a 

——— 
/ eae " 
Authors, @ppeturiting, &r. 
: — : —_ 
| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they hav: 


film rights for sale. The only 
centre for Moviag Picture 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 


oe Money by Your Pen. Unique pontal course: How 
4 to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real trainip 
Iilustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, swt 


EARN Authorship, Journalism, 
Postal Lessons : expert tuition 
for “ Guide to Authorship,” 


English Agency in Ls 
Production. 
Knightrider Street, 


8 Angeles, the worl 


Doctor’s Commons, E.0,4 








Article or Story Writing 
Recommended by leading Editors — Wri 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle St.. W 











‘| YPEWRITING i0d. per 1,000. Carbon copies 3d. per 1,00, | 
a —. Dupiicoling.- MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Koa 
‘YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. | 


MSS. Is. 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE ( 
na- | f[‘YPEWRITING.—Is. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reductio 


quantity. [lleible writing speciality. 200 test im onials, inciuding Helen Mather 
Kist. 1909.— Expedrent Typing Co.(1). 69 Lower ( ‘Japton Rd.,#.5. "Phone : Dalston 4274 


Hotels, Wpdros, ke. 
DEVON.—A few PAYING GUESTS 


appointed old manor house. Good winter climate. 
Moderate terms. Near golf.—TABOR, Lee House, 


N ENDIP HILLS, SOMERSET.—A few PAYING GUESTS 

received for Easter and during Summer. Large garden. Lovely countr 
Bracing air. Own garden produce and poultry.—Box 1215, c/o the Specats 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.( 


per 1,000 words 


"), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 














received, We 
Dairy produce, Go 
Marwood. Barnstay 


N. 


cuisine, 








Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, 
ele. EDWARD Vi. SCHOOL. 
BURY 8ST. EDMUND’S. 

40 Boarders, & Day-boys, Prep. Department. 
Sound teaching. Well-ran boarding-house, Games, 0.T.C., Scouts, Physical Training. 
Two House-Scholarsbips of £9, open to boys under 13, 


Head-Master: J. M. WaDMOx8, M.A., Oxon. 


EWQUAY COLLEGE, CORNWALL 
Preparatory School for BOYS from six to fourteen years of age. 
Ideally situated, facing the sea and commanding extensive stretches of magnificent 
ecoust scenery. 
Preparation for the Public Schools, the Royal Navy, and the Oxford and Carabridge 
Local Examinations. Fully -qualified staff. Traini Nurse-Matron in residence. 
Garden, playing fields, swimming, etc. Entire charge of Colwnial boys if desired. 
For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 














Foreign. 
JENSIONNAT VILLA, ARIANE, CHAILLY-LAUSANNE.— 


Finishing School for elder Girls, Sports. English references. Escort 
London.—Principals, Melles, GLAS, 





from 





RITISH ARTIST organizing water-colour landscape class for 
June in Normandy invices papiis. Accons: odation can be arranged.-— Bex 
13 York Street, London, W.¢ 


1218, the Spectator, 








Scholastic atone, 


ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
i HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 

36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Estabiished 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
estallishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 

Azricuiture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 





DVICE 


{ ASTBOURNE.—V EGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jeving 

4 ton Gardens. Best locality, central. Brightness, convenience, comfor 
Diet includes various fruits and dairy produce.—-Mrs. P. M. ROGERS (cooker 
diploma). 








Cours, &r. 





TRAVELLERS CLUB. 


Eyer ecs 


PRICE INCLUDES HOTELS AND RAI, 


£11 1ls, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Rigi, Burgeo 


stock, &c, 


Ho‘els and Excursions, 





£16 168, ROME Tours, also extended Tours to NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE 
£16 16s, VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, STRESA, GARDONE 
RIVIERA, 
INustrated Booklet, Hon. Sec., Colonel FERGUSSON, C.M.G., 


8aR Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of steamship Lines wil be found on page 356. _ 








Financial, Xr. 
Lf Ag pene INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association 
Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent, Loan 





Stoca. 





—P.B.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1, 
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Miscellaneous. 


<TRS ON’ S. 


{ THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled 





o! : 
ion of all exposed wood, iron, brick and compo surfaces. Made in 
for the prover, patterns and particulars write 


ul colours LTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


DECORATORS 


SPECIALISE IN EGYPTIAN ART. 
Imitation Marbles, Graining, Signwriting, Gilding, &c., executed in up-to-date manner. 





CHINESE AND JAPANESE LACQUERING, 





PAINTED FURNITURE. 


MODERATE CHARGES, 
ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN, 


MEYER and EMERY, 
(SCHUBERT ROAD, EAST PUTNEY, S.W. 15, 
"Phone : Putney 2663. 
SUIT, OVERC OAT, 





OR COSTUME turned and retailored 


successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 
4 SOMPANY, Dept. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4, 
REPAIR COME) We collect. 


phone : City 
"PHE BEST WAY 10 GET GOOD BACON. Send for aside 

of Fisher’s “ Peer! ss" (about 42 Ibs.) at 10}d, per Ib. (smoked or unsmoked), 
il paid guaranteed prime quality and to keep for two months, Compare this 


e with any Others. Listiree, Cash or satisfactory relerences, 
price with WM. FISHER, 





bristol. 


SUITS, 


Bacon Curer, 


TURN 


Writ 





SAVING.—WE OVERCOATS, 


equal to new 


REAL 


COSTUMES, «c., 











for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A.), 
16 orton Koad, London, N. 16. ’Phone Dalston 4777. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorperated Artistic and original work, 
jrom £2 28. Specimens sent free.— HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
Jondon, W. 1. 

RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
A assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned ou Vuicanite, 12s. on Silver, los. on 
Gold £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Lest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 


1 guaranteed by the reliable firm. 


or otherwise). Satisfactio 
5. Market 


CANN & CU., GDA Street std. 1850. 


Manchester. 








<ROACHES exterminated by “‘Blattis.”” Simple, safe and 
I 
Cleared thei from shetheld Workhouse when EK. Howerth, 


pleasant to use, | 
this scientific remedy. Lins, 1s, ¢ 


P.LS., by request of the Government, adopted 
vs, 8d, 68., post tree irom HOWARTHS, 











through your Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, and all BOOT’S Branches. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Il!ustrated Booklet describing the 


residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts Frown, Country, 


I 
Seaside—who receive PRI 
Jnvalids, &c.).— Post free on application to Mr. 
Medical, &c.. Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, 


4. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 





HOSPi 
NORTHAMPTON, 








'T, ANDREW'S 
S 


OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
PRIVATE PATIENTS of the 
The Hospital, its branches (in- 
numerous Villas are 





President: The Mos 
This Registered ios] 
UPPER and MIDDLE 
a Seaside Home 


vo 


Ital 1 ves treatment 
CLASSUS of both sexes 
at Liantairfechan th Wales), and its 
uk and farm, 


elved, 


MARQUESS 
for 


NO 





boarders Ww cates t 

For particulars apply to 
DANIEL F, RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 

bt Medical Superintendent. 


Telephone No, 56 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Hariey Street, 
Telephone: Langham 1827. 


for descriptive price list or send | 


PAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, | 














. ’ 
473 Crookesmoore Road, Shettield, or | 


VATE PATIENTS (Mental Neurasthenics, Maternity, | 





If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- | 


ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 


7 


costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 | 


at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 


No Commission. 


Ne Shareholders. 





| 
| 








“One of the best novels we have read 
for years.” 


Lummox 


FANNIE HURST 


THE Publisher’s announcement last week that Miss Hurst’s 
new novel had been banned by one of the large circulating 
libraries created much interest, some amusement, and a 
little indignation—against the library. Since then all 
other libraries have bought heavily, and all booksellers 
should now have stock. 
THE ‘OBSERVER’ SAYS: 

“THIS is not only the best novel we have had from 
America for at least a decade; it is one of the best novels 
in English we have read for years, and may easily, in 
the future, mark an epoch in our fiction as distinctly as 

did ‘ Esther Waters.’ ” 


7s. 6d. net. 


JONATHAN CAPE LTD. ELEVEN GOWER STREET 
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Achille Serre 
who use the Valet Service 


No. 2. The Actor. 


The cynosure of well-dressed men, 


Txpes of men 


TIT 
pest 


TOOT 


the Actor finds the Achille Serre H 
Service invaluable in maintaining 4 
4 


an immaculate wardrobe. 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office: London, E.9. a 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 





BYRON IN ENGLAND 
HIS FAME AND AFTER-FAME 


One of the most interesting of the books which the 
SAMUEL Centenary of the death of Byron will call forth. 
C. CHEW Prof. Chew shows how the fluctuations in the 
oet’s renown have gone hand in hand with changes 
in current thought; his bibliography, which covers 
enormous ground, is the fullest yet issued. With 
portrait. 21s. net. 


LETTERS OF ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE 
WITH FORTY-TWO ADDITIONAL LETTERS FROM HER 
FATHER, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE. THACKERAY 


Selected end This record of the life of Lady Ritchie is chiefly 
composed of her own sparkling and sympathetic 


Edited by A § ’ 
HESTER letters to her friends, and of Thackeray’s letters | 
rb ope which tell the story of his married life. <A 
RITCHIE feature of the book is the reproduction of the 


pen-and-ink sketches with which they both adorned 
their letters. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


WILLIAM BENTINCK AND WILLIAM Il 
(PRINCE OF ORANGE). THE LIFE OF BENTINCK, EARL OF 
PORTLAND, FROM THE WELBECK CORRESPONDENCE 

. > This life is based on MSS. correspondence placed 
M. E. GREW at the author’s disposal by the present Duke of 
Portland, and upon other contemporary docu- 
ments and hitherto unpublished MSS. 2!s. net. 


THE BOLSHEVIK PERSECUTION OF 

CHRISTIANITY 

Captain A record of the Bolshevik persecution of Christians 

FRANCIS in Russia, with a full account of the Cieplak trial, 
soy and a statement of the general situation in Russia 

McCULLAGH from a religious point of view. Illustrated. 


18s. net. 


A CHAPTER OF MEDIAEVAL HISTORY 
THE FATHERS OF THE LITERATURE OF FIELD SPORT 
AND HORSES 
Rt. Hon. D.H. 
MADDEN 


Judge Madden's work, the result of wide research, 
will make a strong appeal to all twentieth-century 
lovers of country pursuits, and will help them to 
realise the place they held in the life of former 





generations. 10s. 6d. net. 
CHARLES 7 consniios —— on the “ oe pm ge 
. > me o elief. te Guardian says it “will supply a | 
Cone, DD great need - it is deliberately calculated to 
Rea stimulate as well as to challenge thought, and it | 
ees of will no doubt at once become a text-book in many 
Oxford theological colleges of the Church of England.” 


#s. Od. net, 


WONDERS OF THE HIMALAYA 


Sir Francis 


YOUNG- adventures in the lofty mountain region which lies 
HUSBAND between India and Turkestan, and_ recounts his 
. . dealings with the wild peoples who inhabit them. 


K.C.S.1., K.CA.B, 10s. 6d. net. 


EGO: Random Records of Sport, Service, and 
Travel in Many Lands 


LORD * Deals wane with a multitude of suiibocts, « 
Ac my interesting and many far-reaching, and as such wi 
CASTLE provide food for thought as well as an abundance 
TOWN of entertainment to every class of reader.’’—-Field. 
of Upper 10s. 6d. net. 

Ossory, K.P. 





JOHN MURRAY, LONDON, W.1. 


Sir Francis here describes his explorations and 




















THE GREAT RESOURCES OF A 
FAMOUS BOOKSELLING HOUSE 
We provide 
1. Anunrivalled selection of the most repre- 
sentative books in all classes of literature. 
2. Special facilities for giving advice as to reading, 
and for answering inquiries re gencral literary 

matters. 
3. A staff interested in literature ready to give 
accurate information and helpful suggestions. 
Send for Catalogue and Monthly List entitled 
“Books of the Month,” post free. 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


250 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Phones-- Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
Ly cpteintment to H.M. the King 


IEEE EEE DE DEED EEE REE 


Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List 





ss 


THE ART OF WAR IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES, A.D. 235-1459 


By Sir CHARLES OMAN, K.B.E., M.P., M.A, FS 4 
Second Edition revised and enlarged. With many 
Plates. In two volumes. 36s, oa 


THE DRAMA IN EUROPE: 


In Theory and Practice 

By E. F. JOURDAIN, M.A. Oxon. Principal of 5 

Hugh’s College, Oxford. Se net 

This book deals with the art of the Drama in Europe jy 

relation to its craft, the staging of plays, and covers the 
period from the fifth century B.c. to the present day. 


RIGHT FOOD: THE RIGHT REMEDY 
By CHARLES C. FROUDE, B.Sc. 7s. 6d. net 
“Health is Normal. Disease Perverted Health.” 
This is the truth which the author of this book propounds, 


A SUMMER IN TOURAINE 


By FREDERIC LEES. With 12 Illustrations and an 





1S 





end-paper Map. Third Edition. 8s. 6d. net, 
| FAR EASTERN JAUNTS 
By GILBERT COLLINS. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
Journeys through China and Japan described with know- 
| ledge and humour. 
| 


THE FRENCH AND ITALIAN RIVIERAS 

By HELENA L. WATERS. Illustrated. 7s. 64. net. 
This book describes the whole Ligurian coast from 
Marseilles to La Spezia, and mentions many places hitherto 
| unknown to the English visitor. 


THE GROWTH OF CIVILIZATION 


By W. J. PERRY, Professor of Anthropology at the 

University of London. With 8 maps. 6s. net. 

A new view of the origin and development of civilization. 
A HISTORY OF MILAN 

UNDER THE VISCONTI 


By DOROTHY MUIR. i2s. 6d. net. 





NEW NOVELS 
By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. 7s. 6d. net. 
In this amazing story the famous author of “ Tarzan” 
breaks new ground, and tells of a girl’s adventures in 
American motion-picture colony. 


| THE BIG HEART 


Ry JOHN G. BRANDON. 


An exciting crime story, full of strange ad) 


an 


A PAWN AMONG KINGS 
By C.S. FORESTIER. 
This novel deals with Napoleon’s career from a new 
point of view. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “* Uric Acid and the Hair,” “‘ Alope 
Hair and the Nervous System,” ‘* Anaemia and the iii 
ijverybody should read this book. 
“We gives most reliable and up-to-date intori 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scaip and hair troul 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and convincitg. 
Medica 





nic Scotsman. 
atioll 


les.” 


] 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.\W.1. 


Consultations I ’Phone : Victoria < 
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“A GREAT BIOGRAPHY.” —0Observer. 
“Mr. Morley Roberts as Boswell.”—Daily News. 


W. H. HUDSO 


A PORTRAIT 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. risicc% 


MORNING POST. DAILY MAIL. 


“Mr. Morley Roberts has written a deeply interest- “ A speaking likeness it is, let us say at once in con- 


ing story. His wide knowledge of science, literature, gratulation. The book is of wide and unusual 
and life enabled him to draw out his fric nd. interest on account of the varied range of topics and 
If any would know Hudson’s magical books it is no personalities.” 


utry to his kingdom that one should first read : 
ae share” i: ss j DAILY NEWS. | 
tas 4 “He has given us Hudson as he talked and looked 


THE TIMES. and felt.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“We get plenty of glimpses of his deeper spirit—his 
haunting by beauty both in nature and in men and DAILY CHRONICLE. 
women, his passionate advocacy of the right of animal Not! ing a | have been done with more reverence 
and bird to be free from the tertures inflicted by and tendernes 


ni hunters or foolish keepers of ‘ pets.’” , , 
age EVENING STANDARD. | 
‘Hudson now has, in the ‘ portrait’ by an old friend, 


r rts’s_ book ill be ac by every : 
“Mr. Roberts ea. Ee read by Ty the sort of laurel he would most desire.’ 


Hudsonian—and they are now legion.” 


OBSERVER. ; Edward Shanks in THE QUEEN. ; ’ 
‘A great biography . . . not easy to parallel in “ Deseryes to be cited as an example of what is 
literature.” admirable in biographical literature.” 


r. Morley Roberts’s book about his old friend, WW. H. Hudson, the naturalist and man of letters, has 


° ] . Sis " : Reo SPR a RS SET ree sa - Eitior 4 a s 
received a chorus of applause from the reviewers of the great newspapers. It 1s a work that should be 


sa anhpeproe tae honbe nre re sseert Lnavod 
every house where fine books are read and loved. 








With the New Laws 
Issued by the Portland Club (1924) 


BANKERS AND CREDIT 








By HARTLEY WITHERS 
Author of *‘ The Meaning of Money,” &c. 


“Mr. Withers has attained the eminence of a By As E. MANNING FOSTER 





AUCTION BRIDGE MADE CLEAR } 














Daily 
Ragehot as an authority on finance. In the present work he shines 4“ 
forth as a rillic int advocate of the re the 1 to the geld andard, Author of Auction Bridge Variations.” , 
‘ He ha: 'th e gift of being always lively, even when dealing th The fourth edition of th idard book on Bridge contains the 
the most ponderous issues.” 7 ; new and revis : Portiand Club on January Ist of 
ee “A a ea this ad | y brought up to date. 
Spectator. An important work. ] oe player SHOULD have. It is 
Timnes.—“* Mr. Withers is a strait-laced financier, if you like, but pra rable, i f the issue of the new laws. 
nevertheless a very sound and far-sighted one ... a bright book.” th Edition Re vised d). Pocket Size. 


Crown 8vo. Price G/- net. Price 6 et (postage 4¢ 





MR. VACHELL’S FINE NOVEL 


Crown 8yo. 320 pages. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
THE PROCESSION OF LIFE 
A NOVEL 
By HORACE ANNESLEY V ACHELL 


Author of “ Quinneys’,” etc. 














Daily Telegraph.—* There is a true savour of lite rature about it. Mr. Vachell’s novel is one to get and to 


read, and, when read, to keep for reading again.” 








Sir, Masiey Relcow’s Remeshebls Seve. “THE BEST BOOK FOR CHILDREN THAT HAS 
Ath Edition. Price 7s. 6d. net. BEEN ISSUED FOR MANY A YEAR.” 
Crown &vo. Price 6s. net. 











THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 


HENRY MAITLAND THE ENCHANTED NECKLACE 














Says 
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By DOUGLAS ENGLISH 


By MORLEY ROBE Illustrated by Charles Buchel. 








S. in The Sphere. A book that should live.’ ‘ Punch.—" I warmly commend it to everyone as an ideal gift for 
' One of the most tremendo us novels of our time. children of all age 5 
nen tmeentend ” pte - ° . ‘ 
~ A most moving story. Morning Post.— Around the joyous holidays of two charming 
lustraicd London News.— -** One of the strangest personal docu- children, a ding in the love of animals, Mr. English weaves an 
$ the t h century.” enchanti story. 








THE BOOK ALL ENGLAND IS READING. 


| UNCENSORED RECOLLECTIONS | 


Third Impression. Demy 8vo. Price 12s. Gd. net. 








Uncensorep Recottections—one of the best books of gossip that have ever been written (The Daily Grap/ 
“it is”)—has now become a topic of conversation throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
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Oxford Books 


of Modern Poetry 


Sd . . 
By Charles Williams 

POEMS OF CONFORMITY, and DIVORCE. 5s. net 
each, Of Mr. Williams’s work Professor J. S. Phillimore 
said: “I must ascribe to him one quality which belongs 
to very great poets: he has hard sayings of which the verbal 
and rhythmical beauty is such that you do not willingly let 
them go until they have rendered their secret.” 


By J. D. C. Pellow 


PARENTALIA. The first published volume of a poet 
whose work in anthologies and the reviews has excited par- 
ticular interest. 5s, net. 


By Susan Miles 


ANNOTATIONS, by the author of Dunch. “ After thirty, 
one merely annotates, and the book’s called Life.” 4s. 6d. 
net. CHILDHOOD IN VERSE AND PROSE, an attempt 
to collect the best passages in English verse and prose that 
deal with children. 7s. 6d. net. 


By May Cannan 
THE HOUSE OF HOPE. 
woodcuts by Phyllis Gardner. 


By J. B. Trinick 

THE DEAD SANCTUARY. With a note by J. W. 
Mackail. One of the first serious contributions made from the 
Dominions towards the central movement of English poetry. 
5s. net. 


Oxford University 


A collection of Lyrics. With 


4s. 6d. net. 


Press 








Is. 6d. net, 


“CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL. p, 


LENIN. By the Ris ght Hon. H. A. I, 
MR. WYCKHAM REFUSES HIS HAN By W. M1 
AN ALPINE SHOOT. By Colonel A. D. Greenhill het 
‘R.L.S.AND HIS SINE QUA NON *: a Third Flashligh it from Skerrywae 
By A. A. B. (their Gamekeeper, 
By Wi inifred F, p, 
NORTH RIDING, 
By Als eTnOn Giss 
an Early Victorian ‘ W ANGLE; ae 
By W 
an = de in Jacobean Dipl ane 
y Ijeut.-Col. C, 
a Short Story, P, Hawes 
By H. T. Sheringh ham, 
ON PASS BOOKS. Geoffrey Hoy ward 
LITERARY ACROSTIC (A SHAKESPEARE ACRO STic.)— 


THE SILENT PAST: a Short Story 
NEW RURAL RIDES: DURHAM AND THE 


THE ILLEANON PIRATES: 
A WAZEER IN WHITEHALL: 
THE OPTICS OF THE NORTH BANK: 


DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE, 
Edited by R. J. V. PULVERTAFT, B.A. 
Scientific Adviser: A. S. agua D.Sc, 


Discovery 








“The monthly journal ‘ is a sort of war corre 
spondent of peace-time. It fetches to us laymen at home the 
exciling news trom the various fronts where science is gaining 


hard-fought ground.”—Manchester Guardian. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH: 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
THE AUTOGRAPH OF SHAKESPEARE, By Sir F. Kenyon, 
THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS OF PRINCE SINTE DE BOUR. 


BON.—il. 
TRANS-ATLANTIC WIRELESS. 
SOME MODERN EGYPTIAN SAINTS. 
By Wialts red S. Blackman, 
SPECTRA AND STRUCTURE OF THE ATOM. By R. W. James, 
MODERN INDUSTRIES.—IX. RADIUM EXTRACTION IN 
CORNWALL. By Edward Cahen, 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. CORRE SPONDENCE, 
BOOKS RECEIVED. REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


ILLUSTRATED 18. net MONTHLY. 
LONDON : JOHN MURRAY 


«| Captain O. Wheeler, 
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Lord Byron in 1823. 
(From a silhouette by Mrs. Leigh Hunt.) 


BYRON 


The Last Journey, 1823-1824 
By HAROLD NICOLSON. 12/6 net. 


Daily News: “ A brilliant, imaginative feat. . . . The story 
of Peceate ike in Greece ... is extraordinarily interesting as 
Mr. Nicolson unfolds it... . ‘His book is a valuable and original 
addition to the literature about Byron.” 

Times: “ His account of the last illness and death is a notable 
and moving piece of writing.’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 





TENNYSON: 


Aspects of his Life, Character & Poetry. 12/6 net. 


PAUL VERLAINE 12/6 net. 
SWEET WATERS: A Nove! gitnnd 








“uN TT CONSTABLE: LONDON W.C. 2 rl, 
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XTX" Sart? 


contains contributions 
by 
THOMAS HARDY, O.M. 
RT. HON. H. A. L. FISHER. 

GODFREY LOCKER LAMPSON, ¥.?. 
PROF. J. HOLLAND ROSE, LITT.D. 

A. WYATT TILBY 

AND OTHERS. 


MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 3s. net 























Constable & Co. Lid. 10 Orange St. W.C. 2) it 

| ANY BOOK REVIEWED OR 

| ADVERTISED IN THIS OR 

| ANY OTHER JOURNAL CAN 
BE OBTAINED THROUGH 
THE 1,000 BRANCHES 





OF 
W. H. SMITH & SON 
Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.€ 2 
Paris. 1,000 Branches. Brussels. 
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“MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


DEMOCRACY AND LABOUR: a SEQUEL 
To * DEMOCRACY AT THE CROSSWAYS.”’ 
By F. J. C. HE ARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 
y 10s. 6d. net. 
In the present political situation in this country no 
I Sook could be aor. timely than Democra y and Labour, 
by P ’rofessor 1 Hearnshaw, which he dedic ates “to 
all cons stitutional aides men and 
mY NATIVE DEVON. 
By the Hon. JOHN W. FORTESCUE, C.V.O. 


crown 8vo. 10s. 








women.’ 





Extra 
6d. net. 








LETTERS WRITTEN DURING THE 
INDIAN MUTINY. 
By FRED ROBERTS, afterwards FIELD-MARSHAL 
EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. With portraits. Pott 
4to. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE DISCOURSES OF SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 

With frontispiece. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
«*x This edition of the Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
P.R.A., is issued under the auspices of the Royal Academy 
of Arts on the occasion of the Bicentenary of Reynolds’ 


er 
birth, 





ESSAYS IN EARLY CHRISTIAN 


HISTORY. 
By ELMER TRUESDECL MERRILL, M.A., Hon. 
LL.D. Svo. 15s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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THE INVALUABLE 
* BEALE ” BOOKS 


“Wise Wedlock” 


AND 


“The Realities of Marriage.” 


= From ail the Ends of the Earth Communications 


like the following keep reaching us: 


wy = 
WEDLOG 


s excellent. I would not part with the 
kn I 1 f 1g in the world.’ 
(Mrs.) ————— 
to recommend my I: circl 
c which I have already receivec 
m i 
pe. gained me nowledge from your books in one week 
1 11 prev (Miss) ————— 
I ‘ I 1 to you for writing such books, = 
60 and prac [ cannot possil plain the =: 
& W have been if I 1 ‘ ead your 
pul 1 A Missi onary s Wife 





ord to be without the peoaaiiies i ecaaibiihes 
to be gained from these Books? 

Either volume will be sent for 6s. 9d., or the two for 12s, 6d. 

Both prices include ‘Health and Efficiency,” 


postage bog a copy of * 


e Sixpenny onthly Magazine. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, 


LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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Bak tAINS 
a7 NEW REMAIN 
z rere i 


‘8, comprising Books in most branches of literature 
i rgain Prices, Sent post free on request. —H, J, GLAISHER, 
inder Bookseller, 55 Wigmore Street, W. 1, 











THE. 
QUEEN 


now appears in an improved and 
more compact form, under the 


editorship of 
Miss N. G. ROYDE-SMITH 


“The Queen,” whilst retaining all its old features, 
will include a number of new ones which in the 
new conditions of social and political life promise 
to be of great interest to the cultured and informed 
woman of affairs. 


Apart from articles of special and topical interest, 
“The Queen ” 


the following subjects : — 


contains illustrated articles upon 


ART - LITERATURE 
MUSIC - THE DRAMA 
THE COURT - SOCIETY 
LADIES’ SPORTS - THE KENNEL 
FASHION - NEEDLEWORK 
HOUSEKEEPING 
THE TOILET - TRAVEL 


“The Queen ” 


and illustrated in a manner designed to express 


The entire contents of are written 
all that is implied by its sub-title, 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER 


1/- THE QUEEN 1/- 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


or from Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, 


London, E.C. 4. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1500—1923 
By W. H. WOODWARD. _ Viith edition. Vith maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This new edition, prepared at the close of the year 1923, covers the changes effected by the Peace treaties, 
and contains an eae chapter upon the important development of British policy in India. 
This chapter on “The New India oe is the first concise account of the New Constitution that has appeared 4 
in a text-book, and is therefore of special interest. ia 
It is hoped that the book in its new edition will make a gencral appeal, for it is not intended only for ! 
young students. 
Reviewers have been unanimous in welcoming 
, 
MR CECIL TORR’S THREE VOLUMES OF 
SMALL TALK AT WREYLAND p 
Demy 8vo. With plates. 8s 6d net each. k 
“A mine of pmo emg od delig ht, ,and instruction.”—The Spectator. e 
“ Certainly a book to buy.”—7.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 4 
“Perhaps you wonder how a book which deals chneet exclusively with the happenings in a remote Devonshire village c: an MI 
interest readers who neither know that village nor are interested very particularly in old half-forgotten tales. Well, Mr Torr’s \ 
books are THE ONLY ANSWER.”—Richard King in The Tatler. 3 
ie 
LIFE R 
An outline of Biology. By Sir ARTHUR E. SHIPLEY, G.B.E., F.R.S. K 
With 71 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s net. be 
“Hiere is a scientist with a sense of humour. ... Any person of fair intelligence can master this first instruction step fy 
towards the attainment of that greatest of all sciences—that of existence.”—7.)P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 
‘A charming introduction to biological studies. . . . A remark: able book, and one which every thoughtful man and woman 
may peruse with delight and profit.”—The British Journal of Tuberculosis. 

a ‘e| 
qi, EVOLUTION, KNOWLEDGE, qd, LOGIC. Part III, The Logical Founda- 
AND REVELATION. —— tions of Science. By W. E. JOHNSON, M.A, 

5 cates ieee teatenn th ada ‘yoo F.B.A., Hon. D.Litt, Manchester. Demy 8vo. i 

wg per OSS ee ce 4 2s 6d net. (Previously published, Part I, 16s net. 
bridge, 1923-24. By STEWART A. McDOWALL, Par Il ids ee ee een ae ( 
B.D. Crown 8vo. 6s net. In this volume the author traces the forms in which | the a 


The author has endeavoured, in four previous works, to 
sect out a philosophy of the Christian Faith which turns upon 
the two conceptions of Evolution and Personality. A dis- 
cussion, complete in itself, of the Theory of Knowledge on 
which such a system might be based was clearly needed. 
The object of the present Lectures is to state the required 
Theory of Knowledge; to point out its Biblical justification; 
and to show that if the Real itself be defined by the nature 
of Dersonality, scepticism does not result. 


q, STUDIES IN PHARISAISM AND 
THE GOSPELS. py 1. aprAHAMs, M.A. 


Second Series. Demy 8vo. 10s net. 

The generous reception accorded to the First Series of these 
Studies has encouraged the author to prepare a further Scries 
on the same plan and method. 

“An important contribution to the interpretation of the 
New Testament. . student of the Gospels can 
afford to neglect this book. "—The Holborn Review on the 
First Series. 


conceptions of Cause and of Substance are methodologic: 
utilised in the scientific systematisations of physical at 
psychical facts. He finds in these two interconnected philo 
sophical notions a residue which is indispensably necessary 
for the formulation of natural laws, and examines tease 
fundamental conceptions in greater detail than is usual eithe 
with metaphysicians on the one side or with logicians on tl 
other. 


qd, CAMBRIDGE ANGLO-NORMAN 


TEXTS. Poem on the Assumption. Edited by 
J. P. STRACHEY, Principal of Newnham College. 
Poem on the Day of Judgment Edited by H. | 
CHAYTOR, Fellow of St Catharine’s College. 
Divisiones Mundi. Edited by O. H. PRIOR, Fellow 
of St John’s College. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


In addition to the three poems the contents include a l’re 
face and a chapter on Language by Professor Pri ior, an Index 
of Proper Names, and a Vocabulary. 
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